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OFFICE oo DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE. 





NEW SUBSORIBERS. _ 
mp We have frequently been written to of late, asking for what sum a full 
set of the plates that have been published in the ** Spirit’ can be obtained. In 
reply, we beg to state that persons remitting Twenty Dollars, shall be entitled 
to the paper for two years, with the ten plates, issued up to the close of the last 
volume, as well as those that may be published during the term of their sub- 
criptions. In fature, no new names can be added to our subscription list, until 


payment has been received in advance. Subscription $10 per annum. 





B ¢ NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

’ We find it necessary to make the following change in the terms and system 
:f payment for advertisements inserted in this Paper. In future, a square of 
ten printed lines (or 120 words) will be charged Two Dollars for the 1st inser- 
tion, and 50 cents for each subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in 
that proportion. Less than 60 words will be considered half a square, more 
than 60 asquare. No Advertisements will be inserted unless paid for in advance. 
Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the amount proper to be remitted 
by simply counting the words of their advertisements. The difficulty expe- 
rienced in collecting our advertising accounts compels us to adopt this course, 
and it will be rigidly adaered to in all cases. 





_ i Subscribers about to change their residence on the Ist of May, are re- 
_ quested to furnish us with their address as early in the coming week as may be 
convenient. It will save much trouble if they will state, at the same time, 
_ from whence they have removed. 
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Co Correspondents. 

D. O.’s ‘* Secret for Taming Vicious Horses ” was no secret at all, as he may see by 
referring to the early volumes of this paper, or the ‘‘ Turf Register.” We certainly have 
never communicated to the public any * secrets ” furnished by him. 

J. M. S.—The extracts from “‘ Henderson’s History of Wines ’’ were received too late 
for insertion. The advt. has “ arriv”’—sorry we have not room for a notice this week. 

a A list of W. J. M.’s Breeding Stud will be inserted forthwith. The “ Register” for 
_) May was allin type before it reached us. 

A very fine Pointer is for sale at abargain. He is about 2 yrs. old, liver colored and 
white. Alsoa black one; the latter at $50—asaid to be a good one. If so, he must have 
been stolen, that’s all. 

The communication respecting Margrave will find a place in our next, though we 
shall be obliged to run our pen through several paragraphs. He isa good horse, no doubt, 
put not a Leviathan, nor a Medoc. 

R.P. of T.—The “‘ object of our remark” was to make the Canadian Sporting World 
aware of the fact that Tempest (Tormentor’s son) was not sold for $6000, as you have 

| advertised. We shall apply to J.H. V. and S. L. on the subject. 
—_ G.B, of 8.—Your communication reached us yesterday, and will be published next 
> week. Your proposition will be submited to H. P. upon his arrival here ; he is expected 
daily. 

We have heard of a real genuine ‘* Morgan ” Stallion at last, andcan purchase him for 
$500, probably, though we shall be obliged to send several hundred miles after him. Who 
- wants one? Don’t all speak at once. 

’ A very superior Setter, 2} yrs. old, white and yellow, with a black nose—fetches— 
good on all game, and of the finest stock in the country, is offered for sale at about half 
price. Also two Pointer Pups, absut eight months old, liver color and white. 
Grey Medoc’s pedigree in our next. 
as The mails last evening brought us letters from H G.S. K.o! L —D.F.K.of A., and 
_ J.S.S.of W., all of which require notice. They shall all be attended to in our next. 
J. S.S. will accept our acknowledgments for his copy of ‘“* Henderson’s History of 
Wines,” and for the characteristic letter accompanying it. He will hear from us 
forth with. 
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Eclipse, Sir Charles, and their Get. 

Mr. Editor ,—To place myself, as the lawyers would say, ‘‘ rectus in curia,” 
upon the subject I have already discussed, ‘‘ in extenso,” in both of your pe- 
riodicals, it seems necessary I should reply to your notes appended to my last 
communication, on ‘the relative merits of our Turf Champions.”’ 

Although I have admitted American Eclipse to have been a first rate race 
horse, yet, because J will not subscribe to the opinion of his superiority to near 
two score of race nags that I have enumerated as his equals, if not superiors, 
as I believe many of them to have been, that is not considered enough. Though 
Trifle may have been a better four miler, as she probably was, I should regard 
it as absurd to say Eclipse ‘‘ was no race horse”—* of no account.” [See 
Note 1.] In my humble opinien he proved himself to have been a capital race 

~ horse; which I should have very much doubted, were it not for his extraordi- 
- nary race, as it certainly was, with Henry. But Eclipse was particularly for- 
" tunate in having been well placed, so as to run but one or two races a year— 
not one until the autumn after he was four years old ; and only against but so- 
> so nags, or ‘“‘used up,” or “broken down” race horses, until he encountered 
'_ Henry, whose defeat I can’t but ascribe to his having carried what may now be 
_ termed “ extra weight,” 108 lbs., when barely four years old. This disadvan- 
tage was owing to the low estimation in which Eclipse was held in Virginia. 
Henry was expected to have distanced him the first heat! Before she encoun- 


a 


_» tered Eclipse when in no condition to run, Lady Lightfoot had been excessively 


abused—so diseased as to have lost her hair—having been run, in some scores 
of races “from Dan and to Beersheba,”—sometimes by sharpers under a dis- 
guised name, having been beat, at least in three races, by Timoleon, Swal- 
low, and ‘Beggar Girl. Sir Charles had somewhat a similar fortune. He was 
lame, to the writer’s knowledge, for two days before he was to have run his 
match, on which he paid forfeit to Eclipse ; and when started agaist him, I 
never saw a horse brought to the pole in a worse condition. It will be recol- 
lected how shockingly he broke down. In their match, for the first seven miles 
Henry did « outfoot” Eclipse ; and, I have no doubt, would have “ outlasted” 
him, too, had he not been mismanaged ; or had he carried what is now the ap 
propriate weight of a four year old, at the Union Course. His 4 lb. extra, un- 
der bis mode of runuing, in Turf parlance, “brought him back” to Eclipse. 
“It told,” as the veteran Wynn had predicted, in the fourth mile. But, to 
quote from yourself, on a former occasion, Mr. Editor, “ it is going it too 
strong” to say that Purdy “ could have taken the track from Henry at his plea- 
sare, in the 2d heat of the great match.” If so, why such gratuitous spurring 
a aod flogging, while running behind? Was not the flagellation almost uninter- 
ry rupted, from the start, throughout the heat ; and especially until Eclipse, after 

# severe struggle, got the lead on entering upon the eighth mile? After a short 
breathing spell, did not Henry drive him almost to his last jamp? Such are my 
impressions ;—and that the indefatigable Pu dy, Blucher like, would not allow 
his epponent for a moment to relax his exertions. In this particular I had 
given Purdy credit for his skill; and by his constant driving to have won the 
race bs out of the fire.” Ts it not the opinion of Author Taylor, Henry’s rider 
in the third heat, [who ! trust will be at the Union on the 10th of May, to an- 
swer for himself,] that ‘* if there had been one hundred yards more to run, Henry 


Felines , never saw a more tired horse than 
clipse®* Such I believe to have been his langage in regard to this race. 


—T 


tin by no means remarkabie time. 





You enquire, Mr. Editor, ‘‘ What horse then is to be esteemed the American 
Eclipse ?”—Florizel, if not the best of the horses I have mentioned, has un- 
doubtedly a much stronger claim to that distinction than Eclipse. In his bril- 
liant career, not one of his renowned competitors was ever able to put Florize} 
to his speed. Like the English Eclipse, he “ never heard the flourish of a whip, 
or felt the tickling of a spur.” 

In reply to my remark that there were but “ few first rate four milers got by 
Eclipse,”—as going to prove the contrary, you refer to “ Ariel, Medoc, Goliabh, 
Lance, Busiris, O'Kelly, Lady Jackson, and Orphan Boy,” as excepted from 
those descended also from Sir Archy. Now of these, I conceive that Ariel 
alone has established her reputation as a first rate four miler; and she was al- 
ways beat by Monsieur Tonson and Sally Walker of the same year. Medoc won 
but one four mile race, and in slow time, the course being exceedingly heavy. 
Goliah was not much more fortunate. Lance won but once, and that in a 
match with another untried colt, by which he was afterwards beaten in a second 
trial, as also by Count Piper. O'Kelly, I believe, won but one four mile race, 
Of the success, at that distance, of Busiris, 
Lady Jackson, and Orphan Boy, I have yet to learn. 

I have already referred to Lady Lightfoot's produce, and to Mingo, Job, Ford-| 
ham, Gano and Fanny, as the most distinguished of Eclipse's get, with the ex- 
ception of Ariel, ascribing their game to their Sir Archy cross. They certain- | 
ly give Eclipse ‘‘a little’? and n> small part of his “reputation.” Fanny, I 
believe, is the only four miler of the get of Eclipse now upon the Turf. I 
know of no other four milers of his get. And he has been a Stallion, too, yet 
on duty, for more than twenty years. For so long a period, in various sections 
of ‘*the race horse region,” I consider the catalogue of his distinguished get as 
unusually small; but, like Timoleon’s, some of them have been “ meteors.” | 
During the short career of Sir Charles as a Stallion, he got Andrew, Trifle, 
Wagner, Collier, Slender, Bonnets o’ Blue, and Sally Hornet—first rate four 
milers, with some othezs of renown, besides Fanny Wyatt, that with Sir Charles’ 
grand daughter Lady Clifden, beat Eclipse’s best son, Mingo, although his | 
speed and bottom enabled him to beat Mary Blunt, another daughter of Sir} 
Charles, in aclosely contested 3d heat of four miles, in 7:47. Sir Charles’ 
grandson Jim Bell has lately won the fastest two consecutive heats of four 
miles on record, in 7:37—7:40, six seconds faster than any two that have been 
ron in America; and of his renowned grand daughter Fashion we may hear 
more anon. But in the second generation, it is granted that the “ get of Me- 
doc, Monmouth Eclipse, and Shark,” have as yet surpassed that of Sir Charles’ 
descendants. 

It remains to be proven if, after his hard services, in running 35 races, that 
may have ruffled his temper, never the best, and impaired his speed, Boston, at 
9 years old, can make as good a race on the same Course as Eclipse at the same 
age, that had won his only seven races, almost without a struggle. Even if Boston 
be beat in slow time, and with ease, by no means impossible, by Fashion, it will 
not shake my belief that he Aas been able to run four miles on the Union Course 
in less time than Eclipse and Henry. I reason from analogy. At 4 years old, 
carrying 100 lb, in a close contest, at Newmarket, Henry beat Betsey Rich- 
ards four mile heats in 7:54—7:58. The following autumn, John Richards, a 
better colt, in their private trials, than Henry, beat his sister Betsey ia a similar 
style—the two last miles of the lst heat in 3:47, and 2d heat in 7:58. On the 
same Course, with 124 lb., Boston beat Andrewetta a 24 heat of four miles in 
7:52,—having previously beaten the Queen and Omega there in a similar 
manner. 

Having done with the subject, I leave the problem to be solved in a way more 
satisfactory to every true Turfman. OsBsERVER. 

P.S. If not prevented by any indispensable engagement, and it be possible, 
I shall be present at the great match—though no bettor; but having been so 
often disappointed in high wrought expectations of this kind, I should fear it 
might be another Gano race—one or other falling amiss. If both be right, and 
the day fine, there must be a great race. [See note 2.] 

NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

Note 1. That Trifle was the best mare of her day we cheerfully allow, but 
that she could have beaten Eclipse, Boston, Grey Medoc, or Sarah Bladen, we 
do not believe. In fifteen four mile races she never got “into the forties ’’ but 
three times; twice she wun a first heat in 7:49, and once a second heat in 7:49, 
after a 1st in 7:58—this was her best race. 

Note 2. In the hope of touching knees with you under mahogany at the Club 
Dinner on the 10th of May, we shall be most happy to lay you the “ meats and 
drinks” in such case made and provided, that Boston “ pops her” and that the 
race is not run in the time of Eclipse. Will you say ‘ Done!” 














LATEST BULLETIN FROM “N. OF ARKANSAS,” 
BATESVILLE, Arks., April 3, 1842. 

My dear P.—Well, Jim Beil, has knocked out the black—only think of 7:37 
—7:40. He is all sorts of a colt and no mistake. Frank can point to him with 
pride. I regret that my friends of the ‘* Crescent City” should have dug you 
under the ribs, touching what you said of the 3 yr. old Eclipses—I think with 
you still, the ‘‘ Eclipses” of 1838 are at the top of the pot. If Jim Bell car- 
ried but 86 when to the North he would have carried 104, still he stands at 
the No. 1 point. He is all horse. But then my old favorite, Sarah—she had 
121—the heaviest weight anywhere minus but two pounds, and she was within 
18 inches at the finish—she is a snorter. 

Where was Reel? I am still of opinion she can give Jim Bell his bitters—I 
hope they may come together at the Metarie. Tom Marshall has won fame ; 
but it was hard luck for poor Kate; Tittlebat Titmouse cannot wear his honors 
when next they come together. Fanny should meet some of these cracks. I 
think her equal to anything in America, save Boston and Reel. Cannot she and 
Jim Bell, Sarah, and Reel be brought together? Where were Mary Thomas, 
Nat Bradford, Free Jack, Miss Foote, &c., at Orleans! are they waiting for the 
Metarie? I trust so. 

Balie Peyton's Great Western is said to be as fine as horse flesh gets to be. 
Do he and Col. H. “join giblets” in the big race? If they do they will have an 
awful crowd to select from. 

What is the prospect of a fine race between Fashion and Boston! 
both are doing well. 

My thanks to Mr. Livinoston for his kindness in tendering me a season of 
his fine stallion, Trustee. I know not but that Lily had been sent to Cymon pre- 
vious to the very polite offer. What think you of the dam of Portsmouth sel- 
ling at $500, and her Monarch yearling at the same price. [It has been ex- 
plained. } 

What in the deuce is the matter with you and the “‘ Crescent City!” Projile 
—and I say it with the most friendly feelings—was wrong in his challenge and you 
erred in noticing it at all! 1 know you have ever been the warm, unflinching 


I trust 


, Col. Wm. L. White’s ch. c. Nobleman, by Imp. Cetus, out of My Lady, 4 yrs...... 





friend of the Southern Turf, and I have reason to believe that Profile was your 


friend. This controversy is very unpleasant and mortifying to me—when the 
matter is rightly understood there is no cause for a difference between you, The 
owner of Reel took no offence at your remarks, though he thought them il! 
timed. He knew your heart was right, and he woul not quarrel with your head, 
He is a choice specimen of an elegant gentleman. 

My health is quite bad—I shall never get rid of chills. 


Truly yours, N. 





BROAD ROCK (Va.) SPRING BRACES, 


TUESDAY, April 19, 1842—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Sub. 
$100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 

Co!. Wm. L. White’s br. c. by Imp. Margrave, out of Corsette ....... aabthitatienen » 8.45 

De. Rennew a b.. c.. Gy Ra dainc sd eb dhcenspschcdeabhtencsececcscéccecves i-e's 

John M. Bott’s ch. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Rosalie Sommers ...........-. ne 8 @ 


Time, 1:57—2:04—2:04. Course heavy. 
Tne betting was 4 to 1 on the filly at the start. 


WEDNESDAY, April 20—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as above. Five subs. at 


$200 each,h. ft. Mile heats. 
Maj. Thos. Doswell’s br. f. by Imp. Priam, dam by Tom Toughi................. » Bull 
Coi. Wm. L. White’s b. f. by Imp. Margrave—Sally Harris dam (Sister Sally)... 2 2 
Townes & Williamson’s b. f.by Imp. Rowton, dam by Sir Archy .......-...--.. bolt. 
Dr. Geo. Goodwyn’s ch. f. by Cymon, ¢am by Imp. Luzborough ................ pd. ft. 
Isham Puckett’s b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Arietta ... ...cccscoccccccccccanevee- pd. ft. 
Time, 1:54—2:00. 


Townes & Williamson's filly was the favorite at the start; she bolted while 


| running 24, hard in hand. 


THURSDAY, April 2i—Jockey Club Purse $400, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to ca 
86los.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs. ; 3ibs. allowed to mares ar d geld- 
ings. Three mile heats. 

Maj. Thos. Doswell’s b. m. Sarah Washington, by Garrison’s Zinganee, dam by 
Ce tentiath, 3 PEE «concmudinsonsnntanssendnndedevensnesennebtiiededabhwennnan 

W.H. Puckett’s ch. h. Bengal, by Gohanna, dam by Duroc, 6 yrs 

Townes & Williamson’s br. c. Brown Stout, by Imp. Sarpedon, dam by Mons. Ton- 
OO, 4 GEG; sc ndinckudcshibidine Secadbtanonaeamnbeneebeeneasctodumadstint 


Otway P. Hare's gr. m. Andrewetta, by Andrew, dam by Oscar, aged.............. 

Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s b. h. Camden, by Shark, out of Imp. Invalid,6 yrs........ 

James Talley’s ch. m. Betsey White, by Goliah, aged ...........--..cccccccscceee 
Time, 5:51—5:45. Track rather heavy. 


The track was pronounced to be rather heavy, and some seconds slower in 
the mile than when in its best condition. This, therefore, is justly considered 
the fastest heat and race ever run over that course. Sarah Washington won 
without being entirely out, while Bengal maintained a deathlike but deathless 
struggle tothe end, coming out fresh and strong in kis place, after an unremit- 


ting and merciless brush of a mile and a half. The contest excited a deal of 
interest. 

Various speculations were made as to the probable result had Bengal gone 
for the Ist as he did for the 2d heat. Among the most eloquent of them were 
those of the man from “‘the Huckleberry Ponds,” who uttered in his own pecu- 
liar tones and emphatic vernacular, the well-founded (in a horn) conjecture, 
that ‘had he (meaning the horse, I suppose, and not the man) sor at them the 
first three miles, he would have ‘ taken the kinks out ’ of Sarah, or so ‘ hacked off” 
her ‘foot,’ as to enable Bengal to reach her in the 2d heat, though, by Guinea, 
he didn’t know that that would have done it.” My own crude notion is, that 
had he, or the horse ‘‘ sot’ at them the first three miles, whichever had done that 
indiscreet thing, or made that rash adventure, would have “sot” out for the 
stable immediately afterwards, or have been found a “‘ turgin”’ about “ the red- 
Thing,” alias, the distance flag—in the next heat. 

Col. Johnson ‘‘drew out to rest’ after the Ist heat, under an impression 
there would be three heats, fully calculating upon being fresh for the 3d!! 
While Mr. Hare, as Mr. Long says, Lost his chance for the race by “laying 
up”’ his fast mare Twice !! once in doth heats!! surely a display of very bad 
generalship in ‘ The Tight-built "—though he says himself, that the rider mis- 
calculated the distance, and “ jest dropt out.” It was evident to all that An- 
drewetta was not RUNNING—very fast /—when she “caught” the “crimson.” 
Mile time in Ist heat, 1:58—3:52—5:51. 2d heat, 1:514—3:49}—5:45— 
great speed ! considering the state of the “ track.’’ 


FRIDAY, April 22—Proprietor’s Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 


Maj. Thos. Doswell’s b.m. Seven- Up, by Imp. Chateau Margaux,d.byArab,5y 1 2 Ll 
Stubblefield & Catlett’s br. c. Partner, by Imp. Priam, dam by Timoleon,4 yrs. 5 1 2 
Townes & Williamson’s br. f. Duanna, by Imp. Sarpedon, d.by Washington,4y. 2 4 3 
James Talley’s b. g. by Imp. Tranby, dam by Sir Charles, 6 yrs................ 33 4 
D. Vaughan’s b. c. Legs, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, dam by Sir Charles,4yrs.. 4 5 & 
John Belcher’s b. c. by Imp. Priam, out of Lady Connor, 4 yrs ..........-.---- dist. 


Time, 3:53—3:524—3:58. 
This last-named brute was of the “ two-storey’ character, and so supple in 
his action that Col. Johnson said, when he bolted, he was ‘‘ worming ” himself 
so much about the track, ’twas difficult to tell which end was working foremost 
—an animal evidently of the snake genus. Legs beat him by having one story 
more on the garret. 
My friend ** Shoes took amazing’y well hereabouts. 
some of the family of 


’Tis said in town he’s 
Boots. 








THE SPRING CAMPAIGN IN KENTUCKY. 
LExineTon, Apri] 20, 1842. 


Dear Sir,—The campaign in this State opens next week by three days’ racing 
at Georgetown, and although it is early in the training season, and the purses 
are small, yet it is expected that large fields will show, especially for the mile 
purses. ‘The usual number of horses is ia training, and this meeting will give 
an opportunity of trying colts without costing much. 

The following week there is a meeting over the Capitol Course, at the Forks 
of Elkhorn, and on the 18th May at this place. The Brennan and Ashton 
Stakes are filled, the one with 14, the other with 11 nominations. They are 
permanent stakes, have usually been won in fine style, and always give the 
winner great reputation. The former isa mile stake, the latter a two mile 
stake, and although two miles is considered a hard race for 3 yr. olds in the 
Spring, yet it has always filled. Mr. Brennan and the Messrs. AsuTon give 
a handsome Silver Pitcher to their respective stakes. They are the best sized 
stakes that are run for, not so large as to make one regret having entered in 
after losing, and at the same time large enough to give interest, and to pay 
handsomely to the winner. One hundred dollars entrance, fifty dollars forfeit, 
and twenty-five dollars declaration. I think it is a matter of regret that there 
are so many large stakes run for. There are but few trainers who can afford to 
lose ofien, or to pay many forfeits, and there are many who enter, try their 
horses, find them unfitted for the race, and let the forfeit go unpaid. 

It was intended by the Jockey Club here to give three hundred dollars as a 
three mile purse, but after hearing that Creath, George Martin, Miss Foote, &c., 
had come up the river, they determined to give five hundred dollars, three mile 
heats, and two hundred dollars, two mile heats, so as to give the foreign horses 
an opportunity to win their expenses. It is confidently expected that Miss 
Foote, Creath, Blacknose, Zenith, Ann Ennis, Red Bill, and Ten Broeck 
will show the three mile day, and if so, we ought to have a clipping race. 

Blacknose is training kinder than he has ever done, and although Zenith has 
been complaining, he is now doing finely. 

Miss Foote is a favorite with a great many, Creath has his friends ; the friends 
of Blacknose think that he is hard to beat, and the owner of Zenith is not alone 
in the opinion, that the horse that is able to beat him has yet to be found. 

Mr. Boswe.t’s Hedgford, out of Rattlesnake, and Mr. Cuay's Glencoe, out 
of Goldwire, are both in the hands of Mr. Jas. Brapiey, and the one that 
shows for the Brennan Stake will be the favorite, but I think myself it is not so 
certain but that a son of old Eclipse might win it. Speaking of the old horse, 
he will make a very large season. He is very much shrunk, but seems in good 
spirits. Post Boy is very much admired, and will make a full season. ° 
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A ie STORY BY MR. LOVER, AUTHOR OF “ RORY 0’MORE,” ETc. 
CHAPTER 3 ae * ‘ is 
having returned from their fishing excursion to dinner, were 
The sportemen BSviAg roteard of Squire Egan; Morphy and Dick in high 


og pe ully hoodwinking urlong, and earryiog on their mystifica- 


a opener ey and they were in the act of enjoying the sal- 
mon, which had already given 80 much enjoyment, when a loud knocking at 
the door announced the arrival of some fresh ey kine f he 

“Did you ask any one to dinner, my dear!” inquired Mrs, Egan of her 
ood-bumoured lord, who was the very man to invite any friend he met_in the 
ome of the day, and forget it after. See par ree 

“ No, my dear,” answered the Squire. id you, Dick?” said he. 

Dick replied in the negative, and said he had better go and see who it was; 
for looks of alarm had been exchanged between him, the Squire, and Murphy, 
lest any stranger should enter the room without being apprised of the hoax 

oing forward ; and Dawson had just reached the door, on his cautionary mis- 
ex when it was suddenly thrown wide open, and in walked, with a rapid step 
and bustling air, an active little gentleman dressed in black, who was at Mrs. 
Egan's side in a moment, exclaiming with a very audible voice and much em- 
ressement of manner, ' 

«My dear Mrs. Egan, how do you do! I’m much delighted to see you. 
Took a friend’s privilege, you see, and have come unbidden to claim the hos- 
pitality of your table. The fact is, I was making a sick v sit to this side of my 
parish ; and, finding it impossible to get home ir. time to my own dinner, I had 
no seruple in laying yours under contribution.” 

Now this was the Protestant clergyman of the parish, whose political views 
were in opposition to those of Mr. Egan ; but the gocd hearts of both men pre- 
vented political feeling from interfering, as in Ireland it too often does, with 
the social intercourse of life. Still, however, even if Dick Dawson had got out 
of the room in time, this was not the man to assist them in covering their hoax 
on Furlong, and the scene became excessively judicrous the moment the rever- 
end gentleman made his appearance. Dick, the Squire, and Murphy opened 
their eyes at each other, while Mrs. Egan grew as red as scarlet when Furlong 
stared at her in astonishment as the new-comer mentioned her name,—she 
stammere! out welcome as well as she could, and called for a chair for Mr. Ber- 
minghem, with all sorts of kind inquiries for Mrs. Bermingham and the little 
Berminghams,—for the Bermingham manufactory in that line was extensive. 

While the reverend doctor was taking his seat, spreading his napkin, and 
addressing a word to each round the table, Furlong turned to Fanny Dawson, 
beside whom he was sitting, (and who, by the by, could not resist a fit of laugh- 
ter on the oceasion,) and said, with a bewildered look, 

‘Did he not addwess Madame as Mistwess Egan *”’ 

“ Yeth,” said Fanny, with admirable readiness; ‘ but whithper.” 
Furlong inclined his head towards her, she whispered in his ear,—‘‘ You 
mothn’t mind him—he’s mad, poor man !—that is, a Jitt/e inthane,—and thinks 
every lady is Mrs. Egan —An unhappy patshion, poor fellow!—but quite 
harmleth.” 

Furlong uttered a very prolonged ‘“‘Oh!” at Fanny's answer to his inquiry, 
and locked sharply round the table; for there was an indefinable something in 
the conduct of every one at the moment of Mr. Bermingham’s entrance that 
attracted his attention; and the name ‘‘ Egan,’’ and everybody’s fidgityness, 
(which is the only word I can apply, roused his suapicion. Fanny’s answer 
only half satisfied him; and looking at Mrs. Egan, who could not conquer her 
confusion, he remarked,—* How vewy wed Mistwess O'Gwady gwew !” 

‘Ob, tshe can’t help blutching, poor thoui! when he thays ‘ Egan’ to her, 
and thinks her his furth love.” 

‘* How vewy widiculous, to be sure,” said Furlong. 

“*Haven’t you innothent mad people thumtimes in England!” said Fanny. 

“Ob, vewy,” said Furlong; ‘ but this appea’s to me so wema’kably stwange 
an abbewation.” 

“Oh,” returned Fanny with quickness, ‘‘I thuppose people go mad on ‘heir 
ruling patshion, and the ruling patshion of the Irish, you know, is love.” 

The conversation all this time was going on in other quarters, and Furlong 
heard Mr. Bermingham talking of his having preached last Sunday in his new 
church. 

“‘Sawely,” said he to Fanny, ‘they would not pe’mit an insane cle’gyman 
to pweach!” 

**Ob,” said Fanny, almost suffocating with laughter, ‘“‘ he only thinkoth he’s 
a clergyman.” 

‘‘How vewy dwoll you are!” said Furlong. 

‘“‘ Now you're only quithing me,” said Fanny, looking with affected inno- 
cence in the face of the unfurtunate young geatleman she had been quizzing 
most unmercifully the whole day. 

‘Oh, Miste’ O'Gwady,” said Furlong, ‘‘ we saw them going to dwown a 
man to day.” 

‘* Indeed!” said the Squire, reddening, as he saw Mr. Bermingham stare at 
his being called O'Grady; so, to cover the blot, and stop Furlong, he asked 
him to take wine. 

“Do they often dwown people here!”’ continued Furlong, after he had bowed. 

‘‘ Not that I know of,” said the Squire. 

‘* But are not the lowe’ o’ders wather given to what Lo’d Bacon calls—” 

‘« Who cares about Lord Bacon?” said Murphy. 

‘‘ My dear sir, you supwise me!” said Furlong in utter amazement. ‘ Lo'd 
Bacon’s sayings—” 

‘“‘ By my sowl,”’ said Murphy, “ both himself and his sayings are very rusty 
by this time.” . 

‘Oh, I see, Miste’ Muffy.— You neve’ will be sewious.” 

‘Goa forbid !” said Murphy,—“ at dinner, at least,—or after. Seriousness 
is only a morning amusement ;—it makes a very poor figure in the evening.” 

‘« By the by,” said Mr. Bermingham, ‘talking of drowning, I heard a very 
odd story to-day from O’Grady. You and he, I believe,” said the clergyman, 
addressing Egan, ‘ are not on as good terms as you were.” ' 

At this speech Furlong did rather open his eyes, the Squire hummed and 
hawed, Murghy coughed, Mrs. Egan looked into her plate, and Dick, making a 
desnerate dash to the rescue, asked Furlong which he preferred, a single or a 
Gouble-barrelled gup. 

Mr. Bermingham perceiving the sensation his question created, thought he 
had touched upon forbidden ground, and therefore did not repeat his question, 
and Fanny whispered Furlong that one of the stranger's mad peculiarities was 
mistaking one person for another; but all this did not satisfy Furlong, whose 
misgivings as to the real hame of his host were growing stronger every 
moment. At last Mr. Bermingham, without alluding to the broken friendship 
between Egan and O’Grady, returned to the ‘‘ odd story” he had heard that 
morning about drowning. 

‘Tis a very strange affair,” said he, “and our side of the country is all 
alive about it. A gentleman who was expected from Dublimlast night at Neck- 
or- Nothing Hall, arrived, as it is ascertained, at the village, and thence took a 
post-chaise, since which time he has not been heard of; and as a post-chaise 
was discovered this morning sunk in the river close by Ballysloughgutthery 
bridge, it is suspected the gentleman has been drowned either by accident or 
desiga. The postilion is in confinement on suspicion, and O’Grady has written 
to the Castle about it to-day, for the gentleman was a government officer.” 

““ Why, sir,” said Furlong, ‘that must be me!” 

“* You, sir!” said Mr. Bermingham, whose turn it was to be surprised now. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Furlong, “I took a post-chaise at the village last night,— 
and I’m an office’ of the gove’ment.” 

“But you're not drowned, sir,—and he was,” said Bermingham. 

* To be su’e I’m not dwowned ; but I’m the pe’son.” 

“* Quite impossible, sir,” said Mr. Bermingham. ‘‘ You cant be the person.” 

‘Why, sir, do you expect to pe’swade me out of my own identity ?” 

“Oh,” said Morphy, “ there will be no occasion to prove identity till the 
8, : found, and the coroner’s inquest sits ;—that’s the law, sir,—at least, in 

rejand.”’ 

FPorlong’s bewildered look at the unblushing impudence of Murphy was 
worth anything. While he was dumb from astonishment, Mr. Bermingham, 
with marked politeness, said, 

*‘ Allow me sir, for a moment to explain to you. You see, it could not be 
you, for the gentleman was going to Mr. O’Grady’s.” 

** Well, sir,”’ said Furlong, ‘and here I am.” 
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Ww .” said Furlong, with an attempt at offended dignity, “I 





conside’ myself vewy ill used.” 7 
“ Yoo’re the first man I ever heard of being ill used in Merryvale house,” 


said Murphy. , 

“ Sir, it is a gwievous w'ong !”’ 

‘“* What is all this about !” asked Mr. Bermingham. 

“« My dear friend,” said the Squire, laughing,—though, indeed, that was not 
peculiar to him, for every one round the table, save the victim, was doing the 
same thing, (as for Fanny, she shouted,)—‘ My dear friend, this gentleman 
came to my house last night, and J took him for a friend of Moriarty’s, whom I 
have been expecting for some days. He thought, it appears, this was Neck or- 
Nothing Hall, and thus a mutual mistake has arisen. All I can say is, that 
you are most welcome, Mr. Furlong, to the hospita!ity of this house as long as 
you please.” 

** But, sir, you should not have allowed me to wemain in you’ house,” said 
Furlong. 

“‘That’s a doctrine,” said the Syuire, “ in which you will find it difficult to 
make an Irish host coincide.” 

“But you must have known, sr, that it was not my intention to come to 
your house.” 

‘* How could I know that cir?” said the Squire jocularly. 

“Why, Miste’ Wegan—you know—that is—in fact—d—n it, sir,” said 
Furlong at last, losing his temper, ‘ you know I told you all about our election- 
eering tactics.” 

A loud laugh was all the response Furlong received to this outbreak. 

‘: Well, sir,” repeated he, ‘{ pwotest it is extremely unfair !” 

“You know, my dear sir,” said Dick, “we Irish are ruch poor ignorant 
creatures, according to your own account, that we can make no use of the 
knowledge with which you have so generously supplied us.” 

‘* You know,” said the Squire, ‘‘ we have no real finesse.” 

* Sir,” said Furlong, growing sulky, “ there is a certain finesse that is fair, 
and another that is unfair—and I pwotest against—” 

“Pooh! pooh!’ said Murphy, ‘Never mind trifles. Just wait till to- 
morrow, and I'l] show you even better salmon-fishing than you had to-day.” 

‘* Sir. no considewation could make me wemain anothe’ wower in this house.” 

Murphy, screwing his lips together, puffed out something between a whietle 
and the blowing out of a candle, and ventured to suggest to Furlong he had 
better wait even a couple of hours, till he had got his allowance of claret. 
** Remember the adage, sir—‘ Jn vino veritas,’ and we'll tell you all our elec- 
tioneering secrets after we’ve had enough wine.” 

“* As soon, Miste’ Wegan,”’ said Furlong, quite chapfallen, ‘as you can tell 
me how I can get to the house to which I intended to go, I will be weady to 
bid you good evening.” 

“If you are determined, Mr. Furlong, to remain here no longer, I shall not 
ress my hospitality upon you: whenever you decide on going, my carriage 
shall be at your service.” 

“The soone’ the bette’, sir,” said Furlong, retreating still further into a cold 
and sulky manner. 

The Squire made no further attempt to conciliate him ; he merely said, 
“ Dick, ring the bell. Pass the claret, Murphy.” 


The bell was rung—the claret passed—a servant entered, and orders were 
given by the Squire that the carriage should be at the door as soon as possible. 
In the interim, Dick Dawson, the Squire, and Murphy, laughed as if nothing 
had happened, and Mrs. Egan conversed in an under-tone with Mr. Berming- 
ham. Fanny looked mischievous, and Furlong kept his hand on the foot of his 
glass, and shoved it about something in the manner of an uncertain chess-play- 
er, who does not know where to put the piece on which he has laid his finger. 

The carriage was soon announced, and Mrs. Egan, as Furlong seemed 
so anxious to go, rose from table; and as she retired he made her a cold and 
formal bow. He attempted a tender look, and soft word, to Fanny,—for Fur- 
long, who thought himself a beau garcon had been playing off his attractions 
upon her all day, but the mischievously merry Fanuy Dawson, when she 
caught the sheepish eye, and heard the mumbled gallantry of the Castle Adonis, 
could not resist a titter, which obliged her to hide her dimpling cheek and 
pearly teeth in her handkerchief as she passed to the door. ‘The ladies being 
gene, the Squire asked Furlong, would he not have some more wine before he 
went. 

‘‘ No, thank you, Miste’ Wegan,”’ replied he, “after being twicked in the 
manner that a——” 

‘*Mr. Furlong,” said the Squire, ‘‘ you have said quite enough about that. 
Wher you came into my house last night, sir, I had no intention of practising 
any joke upon you. You should have had the hospitality of an Irishman’s 
house, without the consequence that has followed, had you not indulged in 
sneering at the Jrishman's country, which, to your shame be it spoken, is your 
own. You vaunted your own superior intelligence and finesse over us, sir ; 
and told us you came down to overthrow poor Pat in the trickery of election- 
eering movements. Under those circumstances, sir, I think what we have done 
is quite fair. We have shown you that you are no match for us in the finesse 
upon which you pride yourself so much; and the next time you talk ofgyour 
countrymen, and attempt te undervalue them, just remember how you have 
been outwitted at Merryvale house. Good evening, Mr. Furlong. I hope we 
part without owing eech other any ill will.” The Squire offered his hand, but 
Furlong drew up, and amidst such expletives as “‘ weally,” and “I must say,” 
he at last made use of the word “‘ atwocious.” 

‘- What’s that you say!” said Dick. ‘ You dont speak very plain, and I'd 
like to be sure of the last word you used ” 

**]T mean to say that a * and Furlong not much liking the tone of Dick’s 
question, was humming and hawing a sort of explanation of what ‘‘ he meant to 
say,’ when Dick thus interrupted him,— 

“T tell you this, Mr. Furlong,—all that has been done is my doing—I've 
humbugged you, sir,—humbugged. I've sold you—dead. I’ve pump'd you, 
sir,—all your electioneering bag of tricks, bribery, and all, exposed ; and, now 
go off to O'Grady, and tell him how the poor ignorant Irish have done you ; 
and see, Mr. Furlong,” added Dick in a quiet and under-tone, “ if there’s any- 
thing that either he or you don’t like about the business, you shall have any 
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“None o’ them! none o’ them!” exclaimed he in a Fary 5 * tis somes 1 
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about ‘ dirt,’ or ‘ = - 

«Maybe "twould be guither, sir,” said Mat, who saw Furlo 
mark, and he thought he might as well make a virtue of telling kim 

“I believe you're right,” said Furlong. ' 

“ Then it is Ballysloughgutthery you want to go td, sir.” 

* That’s the name !” said Furlong, snappishly ; “ dwive there! and 
pulling up the glass, he threw himself back again in the carriage ad, hag: 
troubled vision of what the secretary would say came across him, and A Doig 
minutes’ balancing the question, and trembling at the thoughts of het ell 
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blowing up, he thought he had better even venture on an Irish ognize . Oey 
check-string was again pulled, and the glass hastily let down. died 

Mat halted. “ Yis, sir,” said Mat. 

“T think I’ve changed my mind—dwive to the Hall !” 

“I wish you towld me, sir, before I took the last turn—we're pj h 
towards the village now.” 8 tai 


“No matte’, sir!” said Furlong ; “dwive where [ tell you.” 

Up went the glass again, and Mat turned rourd the horses and Carriage y 
some difficulty in a narrow by- road. my 
Another vision came across the bewildered fancy of Furlong—the cer, 
of the fury of O'Grady—-the immediate contempt, as well as anger, attend 
on his being bamboozled; and the result, at last, being the same, in eee 
down the secretary’s anger. This produced another change of intentio, . 
he let down the glass for the third time,—once more changed his orden. 
concisely as possible, and pulled it up again. All this time Mat was laugh : 
internally at the bewildermer.t of the stranger, and as he turned round the ce 
riage again he exclaimed, ‘‘ By this and that, you're as hard to dhrive as q big 
for you’ll neither go one road nor th’ other.” He had not proceeded far, whe. 
Furlong determined to face O’Grady instead of the Castle, and the last rr 
final order for another turnabout was given. Mat hardly suppressed an oy, 
but respect for his master’s carriage and horses stopped him. The glass of «, 
carriage was not pulled up this time, and Mat was asked a few questions aby. 
the Hall, and at last about the Squire. Now Mat had acuteness enough to 
thom the cause of Furlong’s indecision, and determined to make him as unhy. 
py as he could; therefore, to the question of ‘‘ What sort of a man the Sou, 
was,” Mat, reechoing the question, replied —‘* What sort of a man, sir ‘—{,), 
he’s not a man at all, sir; he’s the divil.” j 

Furlong pulled up the glass, and employed the interval between Mat's ». 
swer and reaching the Hall in making up his mind as to how he should « {y, 
the devil.” 

The carriage, after skirting a high and ruinous wall for some time, StOppe! 
before a gateway that had once been handsoine; and Furlong was startled 
the sound of a most thundering bell, which the vigorous pull of Mat stimula. 
to its utmost pitch; the baying of dogs which followed was terrific. A sayay, 
looking gatekeeper made his appearance with a light—not in a lantern, by 
shaded with his tattered hat: many questions and answers ensved, and at |x 
the gate was opened. The carriage proceeded up a very rovgh avenue, x; 
stopped before a large, rambling sort of building, which even moonlight coy): 
exhibit to be very much out of repair. After repeated knocking at the dow 
(for Mat knew Avs squire and the other squire were not friends now, and that j: 
might be impudent,) the door was unchained and unbarred, and Furlong dep, 
sited in Neck or-Nothing Hall. 


Q 





CHAPTER XIV. 
“ Such is the custom of Branksome hall.”—Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Neck-or-Nothing Hall. 


Canto I, 
Ten good nights and ten good days 
It would take to tell the ways, 
Various, many, and amazing, 
Neck or-Nothing bangs all praising ; 
Wonders great and wonders sina'| 
Are found in Neck-or-Nothing Hall. 


Racing rascals, of ten a twain, 

Who care not a rush for hail nor rain, 
Messages swiftly to go or to come, 

Or duck a taxman or harry a bum,* 

Or “clip a server,’’t did blithely lie 

In the stable parlor next to the sky t 
D.nners, save chance ones, seldom had they, 
Unless they could nibble their beds of hay, 
But the less they got, they were hardier all— 
’Twas the custom of Neck or-Nothing Hall. 


One lord there sat in that terrible hall ; 
Two ladies came at his terrible call,— 
Onc his mother, and one his wife, 

Each afraid of her separate life ; 

Three girls who trembled—four boys who shook 
Five times a day at his lowering look ; 

Siz blunderbusses in goodly show, 

Seven horse-pistols were ranged below ; 
Eight domestics, great and small, 

In idlesse, did nothing but curse them all ; 
Nine state-beds, where no one slept— 

Ten for family use were kept ; 

Dogs eleven with bums to make free, 

With a bold thirteen§ in the treasury ! 
Such its numerical strength, I guess ; 

It can’t be more, but it may be less. 


Tar-barrels new, and feathers old, 
Are ready, I trow, for the caitiff bold 
Who dares to inva/le 
The stormy shade 
Of the grim O’Grade, 
In his hunting hold. 





satisfaction you like, and as often as you please.” 

““T shall conside’ of that, sir,” said Furlong, as he left the house, and enter- 
ed the carriage, where he threw himself back in offended dignity, and solilo- 
quized vows of vengeance. But the bumping of the carriage over a rough 
road disturbed the pleasing reveries of revenge, to awaken him to the more 
probable and less penitte consequences likely to occur to himself for the 
blunder he had made ; for, with all the puppy’s self-sufficiency and conceit, he 
could not by any process of mental delusion conceal from himself the fact that 
he had been most tremendously done, and how his party would take it was a 
serious consideration. O’Grady, another horrid Irish squire—how should he 
face him’? Fora moment he thought it better to go back to Dublin, and he 
pulled the check-string—the carriage stopped—down went the front glass. “I 
say, coachman.”’ 

“Tm not the coachman, sir.” 

‘* Well, whoever you are—” 

‘‘]'m the groom only, sir; for the coachman was—”’ 

‘‘ D—n it, I don’t want to know who you are, or about your affairs; I want 
you to listen to me—cawn’t you listen.”’ 

* Yes, sir.”’ 

‘“* Well then—dwive to the village.” 

‘“*T thought it was to the Hall I was to dhrive, sir.” 

“Do what you're told, sir—the vi'lage !”” 

** What village, eir?” asked Mat, the groom—who knew well enough, but 
from Furlong’s impertinence did not choose to understand anything gratuitously. 
‘“* Why the village I came from yeste’day.” 

“What village was that sir!” 

‘How stoopid you are !—the village the mail goes to.” 

“Sure, the mail goes to ail the villages in Ireland, sir.” 

** You pwovoking blockhead !—Good heavens, how stoopid youl wish are !— 
the village that leads to Dublin.” 

“ Faith, they all lead to Dublin, sir.” . 

‘‘ Confound you—you must know !—the posting village, you hnow—that is, 
not the post town, if you know what a post town is.” 

“To-be sure I do, sir—where they sell blankets, you mane.” 

* No !—no !—no !—I want to go to the village where they keep postchaises 
—now you know.” 

‘‘ Paix, they have po'chayses in all the villages here ; there’s no betther ac- 
commodation for man or baste in the world than here, sir.” 

Furlong was mute from cownright vexation, till his rage got vent in an oath, 
another denunciation of Irish stupidity, and at last a declaration that the driver 
must know the village. 

* How would I know it, sir, when you don’t know it yourself?" asked the 
groom ; ‘1 suppose it has a name to it, and if you tell me that, I'll dhrive you 
there fast enough.” 

“IT cannot wemember your howwid names here—it is a Bal, or Bally, or 
some soos ep 

Mat not be enlightened. 

“Is there uot Bal or Bally something !”’ 

“Oh a power o’ Ballies, sir; there's Ballygash, and Ballyslash, and Bally- 
smish, and Ballysmash, and”—so went on Mat, inventing a string of Ballies till 
he was stopped by the enraged Furlong. 








When the iron-tongue of the old gate-bell 
Summons the growling groom from his cell, 
Through cranny and crook, 
They peer and they look, 
With guns to send the intruders to heaven. | 
But when passwords pass 
That might “ sarve a mass," 
Then bars are drawn and chains let-fall, 
And you get into Neck-or-Nothing Hall. 


Canto If. 


And never a doubt 
But when you are in, 
If you love a whole skin, 
I'll wager and win, 
You'll be glad to get out. 
Doctor Growling’s Metrical Romance. 


The bird’s-eye view which the doctor's peep from Parnaasus has afforded, 
may furnish the imagivation uf the reader with materials to create in his ow" 
mind a vague, yet not unjust, notion of Neck-or-Nuthing Hall ; but certain 
details of the hall itself, its inmates, and its customs, may be desired by the 
matter-of-fact reader or the more minutely curious, and as an author has (he 
difficult task before him of trying to please all tastes, something more defia:\¢ 
is required. 

) The hall itself was, as we have said, a rambling sort of structure. Ramify- 
ing from a solid centre, which gave the notion of a founder well to do in the 
world, additions, without any architectural pretensions to fitness, were stuck 00 
here and there, as whim or necessity suggested or demanded, and a most incon: 
gruous mass of gables, roofs, and chimneys, odd windows and blank walls, ws 
the consequeuce. According to the circums'ances of the occupants who in: 
herited the property, the building was either increased or neglected. A certall 
old bachelor, for example, who in the course of events inherited the property. 
had no necessity for nurses, nursery-maids, and thei¢ consequent suite of apar' 
ments ; and as he never aspired to the honor of matrimony, the ball-room, th? 
drawing-room, and extra bed chambers, were neglected ; while, he being a for- 
hunter, a new kennel and range of stables were built, the dining-room enlarged, 
and all the ready-money he could get at spent in augmenting the plate, to keep 
pace with the racing-cups he won, and proudly displayed at his drinking bouts ; 
and when he died suddenly (broke his neck), the plate was seized at the suit o! 
bis wine-merchant; and as the heir next in succession got the property io @ 
ruinous condition, it was impossible to keep a stud of horses along with a wilé 
and a large family, so the stables and kennel went to decay, while the lady’s 
and family apartments could only be patched up. When the house was dilap' 
dated, the grounds about it, of course, were ill kept. Fixe old trees were there, 
originally intended to afford shade to walks which were so neglected as to be 
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piace he most dreaded legal assaults in, was his own house, where he appre- 


> Furlong could hear the half of it, and his own name in atone of doubt, with 
> that of “Egan” in a tone of surprise, and that of his ‘‘ sable majesty 
> tone of anger, rapidly succeeding one another; then such broken words and 
sentences as these ensued,—* fudge !—humbug '—rascally trick !—eh !—by 
>) the hokey, they’d better take care !—put the scoundrel! under the pump!”’ 


)) man said, ‘‘ he would be with him in a minit,” and vanished; a sort of recon- | 





he less for his riding. 


FBonservatory on her grandmother's bounty, she paying the tribute of a boq 


| like a coat upon a clothes-horse ; his cotton stockings, meant to be white, and 
~ clussy shoes, meant to be black, met each other half-way, and split the differ- 
» ence in a pleasing neutral tint. 
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ide of the house: now for the inside. 
That had witnesse 


as he, have lived and had friends, but there was something about | 
was felt, perhaps, more than it could be defined, which made him 
npleasing :—perhaps the homely phrase “ cross grained” may best ¢ xpress | 

‘and O'Grady was, essentially, @ cross-grained man. The estate, when he 
st it, was pretty heavily saddled, and the “galled jade” did not ‘ wince” | 


ritable 


‘Grady that 


TA yood jointure to his mother was chargeable on the property, ard thie was | 
excuse on ali occasions for the Squire 8 dilatory payment in other quarters. 
+” he would say, “my mother’s jointure is sacred—it is more than the | 

ate can well bear, it is trae—but it is a sacred claim, and I would sooner 

‘rifice my life—my honour, sir, than see that claim neglected ! ** Now ail 
is sounde | wighty fiae, but his mother could never get her jointure regularly 
id. and was obliged to live in the house wita him: she was somewhat of an 
dity end had apartments to herself, anc, as long as she was let alone, and 
lowed to read romances in quiet, did aot complain ; and whenever a stray ten 
ound note did fall into her hands, she gave the greater part of it to her young- 
grand-daughter, who was fond of flowers and plants, and supported a little 
vet 

» the old lady when the state of her botanical prosperity could afford it. The 

Jdest girl was a favourite of an uncle, and her passion being dogs, al! the pre- 

ents her uncle made her in money were converted into canine curiosities ; 

nie the youngest girl took an interest in the rearing of poultry. Now the 
ys, varying in age from eight to fourteen, had their separate favourites too: 
one loved bull dogs and terriers, another game cocks, the third ferrets, end 
he fourth rabbits and pigeons. These multifarious tastes produced strange 
sults.—In the house, flowers and plants, indicating refinement of taste and 
ostliness, were strongly contrasted with broken plaster, sciled hangings, and 
pied paint; an expensive dog might be seer lapping cream out of a shabby 
roken plate ; @ never-ending sequence of wars raged among the dependent 
vourites ; the bull dogs and terriers chopping up the ferre's, the ferrets ki!l- 
ig the game cocks, the game cocks killing the tame poultry and rabbits, and 
ne rabbits destroying the garden, assisted by the flying reserve of pigeuns. It 
as a sort of Irish retaliation, so amusingly exemplified in the nursery jingle: 





The water began to quench the fire, 
The fire began to burn the stick, 
The stick began to beat the dog, 
The dog began to bite the kid. 


In the midst of all these distinct and clashing tastes, that of Mrs. O'Grady 
he wife) must not be forgotten ; her weak point was a feather bed. Good 
oul! anxious that whoever slept under her roof should lie softly, she would 
go to the farthest corner of the county to secure an accession to her favourite 
roperty,—and such a co'lection of luxurious feather-beds never was seen in 
ompany wi-:h such rickety bedsteads, and tattered and mildewed curtains, in 
ooms uncarpeted, whose paper was dropping off the wall: well might it be 
alled paper-hanging, indeed !—whose washing tables were of deal, and whose 
elft was of the plainest ware, and even that minus sundry handles and spouts. 
‘or was the renowned O’Grady without his hobby, too. While the various 
nembers of his family were thwarting each other, his master mischief was 
hwarting them all; like some wicked giant looking down on a squabble of 
iwarfs, and ending the fight by kicking them all right and left. Then he had 
his troop of pets, too—idle blackguards who were slingeing* about the place 
‘ternally, keeping up a sort of ‘cordon sanitaire’ to prevent the pestilential 
resence of a batliff, which is so catching, and turns to jail fever :—a disease 
nich had been fatal in the family. O'Grady never ventured beyond his 
domain, except on the back of a fleet horse—there he felt secure: indeed, the 


bended trickery might invade him: a carriage might be but a feint, and hence 
ine great circumspection in the opening of doors. 

From the nature of the establishment, thus hastily sketched, the reader will 
sce what an ill-regulated jumble it was The master, in difliculties, had disor- 
derly people hanging about his place for his personal security ; from these very 
people his boys picked up thé love of dog-fights, cock-fights, &c. ; aad they, 
from the fights of their pets, fought amongst themselves, and were always fight- 
‘ng with their sisters; s> the reader will see the “ metrical romance ”’ was not | 
overcharged in its rhymes og Neck-or-Nothing Hall. 

When Furlong entered the hall he gave his name to a queer-looking servant 





> | 


with wild scrubby hair, a dirty face, a tawdry livery, worse for wear, which had 


manifestly been made for a larger man, and hung upon its present possessor 


é Leaving Furlong standing in the hall, he clat- | 
tered up stairs, and a dialogue ensued between master and man, so loud that 


in a} 


Furlong more than haif suspected it was to him this delicate attention was | 


7 intended, and began to feel uncomfortable ; he sharpened his ears to their keen- | 


j 


est hearing, but there was a lull iv the conversation, and he could ascertain one 
of the gentler sex was engaged in it, by the ogre-like voice uttering. —“ Fudge, | 
woman !-~fiddle-de dee!” Then he caught the words, ‘‘ perhaps’’ and “ gen- | 
eman,” in @ lady’s voice,—then out thundered ‘that rascal's carriage !— | 
why come in that!—friend !—humbug !—rascal’s carriage'—tar and feather 
him, by this and that!” 

Furlong began to feel very uncomfortable ; the conversation ended ; down | 
came the servant, to whom Furlong was about to address himself, when the | 
noitering party, one by one, then passed through the hall, eyeing the stranger | 
very suspiciously, any of them to whom Furlong ventured a word, scurrying off 
n double quick time. For an instant he meditated a retreat, and looking to 
the door saw a heavy chain across it, the pattern of which must have been had 
from Newgate. He attempted to unfasten it, and as it clanked heavily, the 
ogre’s voice from up stairs bellowed ‘* Who the d—l’s that opening the door ?”’ 
Furlong’s hand dropped from the chain, and a low growling went on up the 
staircase. The servant whom he first saw returned. 

“I fear,” said Furlong, “there is some misappwehension.” 

“A what, sir!” 

‘‘ 4 misappwehension.” 

_ “Oh no, sir! it’s only a mistake the master thought you might be making ; 
he thinks you mistuk the house, may be, sir.”’ ; 

‘Oh, no—I wather think he mistakes me ; wil! you do me the favo’,”"—and 
ne produced a packet of papers as he spoke,—“ the favo’ to take my cweden- 
uals to Mr. O'Gwady, and if he throws his eye over these papers’ 

At the word “ papers” there was a shout from above, ‘* Don’t touch them, 
you thief, don’t touch them !—another blister,—ha, ha !—by the ’terna! this and 
‘hat I'll have him in the horse-pond!” A heavy stamping overhead ensued, 
tnd furious ringing of bells; inthe midst of the din a very pale lady came 
Cown stairs, and, pointing the way to a smal! room, beckoned Furlong to follow 
her. For a moment he hesitated, for his heart misgave him ; but shame at the 
‘nought of doubting or refusing the summons of a lady overcame his fear, and 

he followed to a little parlour, where mutual explanations between Mrs. | 
O'Grady and himself, and many messages, questions, and answers, which she 
carried up and down stairs, at length set Furlong’s mind at ease respecting his 
personal safety, and finally admitted him iato the presence of the truculent lord | 
o! (he castle,—who, when he heard that Furlong had been staying in the ene- | 
‘1Y 8 camp, was not, it may be supposed, in a sweet state of temper to receive | 
‘im. O’Grady looked thunder as Furlong entered ; and eyeing him keenly for | 
some seconds, as if he weré taking a mental as well as an ocular measurement 
of him, he saluted him with, 

‘“* Well, sir,—a pretty kettle of 
blabbed much about our affairs.” 

“Why I weally don’t know—I’m not sure—that is, I won't be positive, | 
because when one is thwown off his guard, you know—” | 
re — sit! a man should never be off his guard in an election. But, how | 
houagt? 1? Could you make such a thundering mistake as to go to the wrong 

20Use! 

z a a howwid postilion, Miste’ O’Gwady.” 

At theron? exclaimed O'Grady, stamping up and down the room. 
oeding Seay en ye crash was heard ; the ladies jamped from their 
the Gitinteueantols in his rage, and his poor pale wife exclaimed, ‘‘ ’Tis in 
lc a 1 made to the spot, and there was Handy Andy 
sesehitn a sree reed and exotics, directly under an enormous 
rere rye aoe A the building. _How this occurred, a few words will 
bes. a ~- an, : ot to sleep in the justice room, slept soundly for 
about to be han ed So i veamrote of a dream, in Beta rele cea 
on iene ged. if b impressed was he by the vision, that he determined 

g his escape if he could, and to this end piled the chair upon the desk, 


_e-——. 
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fish you’ve made of this, I hope you have not | 


, hess would permit hi 
d many a thoughtless, expensive, headlong, and irascible | chanced, the SactiNieas 


«cer, but never one more so than the present owner; added to which, he had | under Andy’s foot, and bang he went through the glass-roof, carrying down in 
i ‘siete of being unpopu'ar. Other men, thoughtless, and headlong, and ! his fall some score of flower-pots, and finally stack in a tab, with his legs 


tle; and Furlong, 
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| Ikable than any other part of the grounds—the vista of aspiri | and the volumes of la mn sds bai" ‘cba ; Sk: ll ai kde = 3 
> eee where an avenue had been, but neither hoe or saltina-diens tel, | trived to scramble up high to lay his hand being fi acti of dis tay hight, 
many a year, checked the growth of grass or weed.—So much for the out- | and thus make his way out on . Then walking, as well as tbe dark- 


slong the coping of the wall, he a hed, as it 


tory, but the coping being loose, one of the flags turned 


upwards, and embowered in the branches of crushed geraniums ard hydrangias. 

He was dragged out of the tub, amidst a shower of curses from O'Grady ; 
but the moment Andy recovered the few senses he had, and saw Furlong, 
regardless of the anathemas of the Squire, he shouted out, ‘‘ There he is!— 
there he is!” and, rushing towards him, exclaimed, “Now, did I dhrowned 
you, sir,—did I? Sure, I never murdhered you !”” 

’Twas as much as could be done to keep O’Grady’s hands off Andy, for 
smashing the conservatory, when Furlong’s presence made him no longer liable 
to imprisonment. 

‘*Maybe he has a vote?” said Furlong, anxious to display how much he 
was on the qui vive in election matters. 

“ Have you a vote, you rascal!’ said O'Grady. 

‘You may sarche me, if you like, your honour,” said Andy, who thought a 
vote was some sort of property he was suspected of stealin 

“* You are either the biggest rogue, or the biggest fool, 
O'Grady. “Which are you now?” 

‘* Whichever your honour plazes,’”’ said Andy. 

“If I forgive you, will you stand by me at the election?” 

“I'll stand anywhere your honour bids me,” said Andy humbly. 

“ That's a thoroughgoing rogue, I'm inclined to think,” said O’Grady aside, 
to Furlong. J : 

* He looks more like a fool, in my appwehension,” was the reply. 

‘Oh, these fellows conceal the deepest roguery sometimes under an assum- 
ed simplicity.—You don’t understand the Irish.” 

* Unde’stand !” exclaimed Furlong; “‘I pwonounce the whole countwy 
quite incompwehensible !" 

* Well!” growled O'Grady to Andy, after a moment’s consideration, “ go 
down to the kitchen, you housebreaking-vagabond, and get your supper !”’ 

Now, considering the “fee, faw, fum,” qualities of O'Grady, the reader 
may be surprised at the easy manner in which Andy slipped through his fingers, 
after having slipped through the roof of his conservatory ; but as between two 
stools folks fall to the ground, so between two rages people sometimes tumble 
into safety. O'Grady was in a divided passion—first, his wrath was excited 
against Furlong for his blunder, and just as that was about to explode, the 
crash of Andy’s sudden appearance amidst the flower-pots (like a practica! par- 
ody on “Love among the roses”’) called off the gathering storm in a new 
direction, and the fury sufficient to annihilate one, was, by dispersion, harmless 
totwo. Bouton the return of the party from the conservatory, after Andy’s 
descent to the kitchen, O’Grady’s rage against Furlong, though moderated, had 
settled down into a very substantial dissatisfaction, which he evinced by8poking 
his nose between his forefinger and thumb, as if he meditated the abstraction of 
that silent feature from his face, shuffling his feet about, throwing his right leg 
over his Jeft knee, and then suddenly, as if that were a mistake, throwing his 
left over the right, thrumming on the arm of his chair with his clenched hand, 
inhaling the air very audibly through his protruded lips, as if he were supping 
hot soup, and all the time fixing his eyes on the fire with a portentous gaze, as 
though he would have invoked from it a salamander. 

Mrs. O'Grady, in such a state of affairs, wishing to speak to the stranger, yet 
anxious she should say nothing that could bear upon immediate circumstances, 
lest she might rouse her awful lord and master, racked her invention for what 
she could say; and at last, with “‘beted breath” and a very worn out smile, 
faltered forth— 

“ Pray, Mr. Furlong, are you fond of shuttlecock *” 

Furlong stared, and began a reply of “ Weally, I cawnt say that—”’ 

When O'Grady gruffly broke in with “‘ You'd better ask him does he Jove 
teetotum.”’ 

“TI thought you could recommend me the best establishment in the metropolis, 
Mr. Furlong, for buying shutt!ecocks,” continued the lady, unmindful of the 
interruption. 

‘* You had better ask him where you could get mousetraps,” growled O’Grady. 

Mrs. O'Grady was silent, and O’Grady whose rage had now assumed its ab- 
surd form of tagging changes, continued, increasing his growl, like a crescendo 
on the double-bass, as he proceeded : “ You'd better ask, I think—mouse-traps 
—steel -traps—clap-traps—rat-traps—rattle-traps—rattle-snakes !"” 

Furlong stared,—Mrs. O'Grady was silent,—and the Misses O'Grady cast 
fearful glances at ‘‘ Pa,” whose strange iteration always bespoke his not being 
in what good people call a “‘ sweet state of mind ;”’ he laid hold of a tea-spoon, 
and began beating a tattoo on the mantelpiece, to a low smothered whistle 
of some very obscure tune, which was suddenly stopped to say to Furlong, very 
abruptly, 

“So, Egan diddled you ?” 

‘“* Why, be certain!y, as I conceive, pwactised, or I might say, in short—he 
—a—in fact—” 

‘Oh yes,” said O'Grady, cutting short Furlong’s humming and hawing : “ oh 
yes, I know, diddled you.” 

Bang went the spoon again, keeping time with another string of nonsense,— 
‘* Diddied you—diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle, the cow jumped over the 
moon,—who was there?” 

** A Mister Dawson.” 

“Phew!” ejaculated O'Grady, with a doleful whistle; ‘‘ Dick the Divil! 
You were in nice hands? All! up with us,—up with us,— 


i ever met,” said 


Up, up, up, 
And here we go down, down, down, Derry down! 


Oh, murther !"’ and the spoon went faster than before. ‘* Any one else?” 

‘* Mister Bermingham.”’ 

‘“‘ Bermiogham !"” exclaimed O'Grady. 

“ A clergyman, think,” drawlee Furlong. 

‘‘ Bermiagham !”’ reiterated O'Grady. ‘* What business has he there, and he 
'’ O'Grady swallowed acurse when he remembered he was aclergyman. 
“ The enemy’s camp—not his principles! Oh, Bermingham, Bermingham— 
Brimmagem, Brummagem, Sheffield, Wolverhampton—Murtker! Any one 
else? Was Durfy there?” 

‘* No,”’ said Farlong; “‘ but there was an odd pe’son, whose name wymes to 
his—as you seem fond of wymes, Mister O’Gwady.” 

‘What !” said O'Grady, quickly, and fixing his eye on Furlong; “ Muar- 

hy *”’ 
ee Yes. Miste’ Muffy.” 

O'Grady gavé a more doleful whistle than before, and banging the spoon 
faster than ever, exclaimed again, ‘‘ Murphy !—then I'll tell you what it is; do 
you see that!’ And he held up the spoon before Furlong, who, on being asked 
the same question several times, confessed he did see the spoon. ‘ Then I'll 
tell you what it is,” said O'Grady again; “I wouldn’t give you that for the elec- 
tion ;”’ and with a disdainful jerk, he threw the spoon into the fire. After which 
he threw himself back in his chair, with an appearance of repose, while he 
glanced fiercely up at the ceiling and indulged in a very low whistle indeed. 
One of the girls stole softly round to the fire, and gently took up the tongs to 
recover the spoon; it made a slight rattle, and her father turned smartly round, 
and said, ‘‘ Can’t you let the fire alone ’—there’s coal enough on it ;—the devil 
burn ’em all,—Egan, Murphy, and allo’ them! What do you stand there for, 
with the tongs in your hands, like a hairdresser or a stuck pig? I tell you I’m 
as hot as a lime kiln ; go out o’ that !” 

The daughter retired, and the spoon was left to its fate; the ladies did not 
dare to utter a word ; O'Grady continued his gaze on the ceiling, and his whis- 
very uncomfortable and much more astonished, after sitting 
retreat the best move he could make, 


in silence for some minutes, thought a 


and intimated his wish to retire. 

Mrs. O'Grady gently suggested it was yet early; which Furlong acknow- 
ledged, but pleaded his extreme fatigue after a day of great exertion. 

“T suppose you were canvassing,” said O'Grady, with a wicked grin. 

* Ce’tainly not: they could ha’dly pwesume on such atwick as that, I should 
think, in my pwesence.” 

‘Then what fatigued you'—eh?” 

‘* Salmon fishing, sir.” _- : 

‘© What !”” exclaimed O'Grady, opening his fierce eyes and turning suddenly 
round. “Salmon fishing! Where the d—! were you salmon fishing !”’ 

“In the wiver, close by here.” 

The ladies now all stared; but Furlong advanced a vehement assurance, 
in answer to their looks of wonder, that he had taken some very fine salmon 
indeed. 

The girls could not suppress their laughter; and O'Grady, casting a look of 
mingled rage and contempt on the fisherman, merely uttered the ejaculation, 
‘Qh Moses !” and threw himself back in his chair ; but starting up a moment 
after, he rang the bell violently. ‘‘ What do you want, my dear!” said his 
poor wife, verturirg to lift her eyes, and speaking ‘n the humblest tone—“ what 
do you want!” ; ; 

‘+ Some broiled bones!” said O'Grady, very much like an ogre; “1 wart 
something to settle my stomach after what I've heard, for by the powers of ipe- 
cacuanha, ’tis enough to make a horse sick—sick, by the powers !—shivering 
all over like a dog ina wet sack. I must have broiled bones and hot punch ! 

The servant entered, and O'Grady swore at him for not coming sooner, though 





* An Hibernicism, expressive of lounging laziness. 


he was really expeditious in his answer to the bell. 








“ Confound your lezy bones ; never in time.” 

" "Deed, sir, I came the minit | heerd the bell.” 

“ Hold your tovgue! who bid you talk! The devil fly away with you! and 
an ae fast till he does. Make haste now—go to the cook—” 

“ es, sir—” 

“« Carse you, can’t you wait till message—go to the devil with 
you Ninf ae lieet mdineniy we mee 0 rete mar forget the whisky 


—and pepper them well. Mind, hot—everything hot—screeching hot. Be 
off, now, and make haste—mind !—make haste !—"’ 

“ Yes, sic,” said the servant, whipping out of the room with celerity, and 
thanking Heaven when he had the door between him and his savage master. 
When he got to the kitchen, he told the cook to make haste, if she ever made 
haste in her life, * for there’s owld Danger, up stairs, in the divil’s timper, God 
bless us!’’ said Mick. 

es Paix, he’s always that,” said the cook, scurrying across the kitchen for the 
gridiron. 

‘**Ob, but he’s beyant all to-night,” said Mick; “ I think he'll rawrther that 
chap up stairs before he stops.” 

‘Oh, wirra! wirra!” eried the cook ; “there's the fire not bright, bad luck 
to it, and he wantin’ a brile !” 

‘* Bright or not bright,” said Mick, *‘ make haste, I'd advise you, or he'll 
have your life.” 

The bell rang violeatly. 

‘“‘ There, do you hear him tattherin!” said Mick, rushing up stairs— 

“T thought it was tay they wor takin’,” said Larry Hogan, who was sitting 
in the chimney corner, smoking. 

‘* So they are,” said the cook. , 

‘Then | suppose briled bones is ginteel with tay!” said Larry. 

“Oh no! it’s not for tay, at all, they want them ; it’s only ould Danger 
himself. Wheyever he’s in a rage, he ates briled bones.” 

‘« Faith, they’re a brave cure for anger,” said Larry; “1 wouldn't be angry 
myself, if I had one.” 

Down rushed Mick, to hurry the cock—bang, twang! went the bell, as he 
spoke. ‘Oh, listen to him!” said Mick ; “for the tendher mercy o’ Heaven, 
make haste !” 

The cook transferred ihe bones from the gridiron to a hot dish. 

‘Ob, murther, but they’re smoked !” said Mick. 

‘No matther,” said the cook, shaking her red elbow furiously ; ‘I'll smo- 
ther the smoke with the pepper—there !—give them a good dab o’ musthard 
now, and serve them hot !” 

Away rushed Mick, as the bell was rattled into fits again. 

While the cook had been broiling bones for O'Grady below, he had been 
grilling Furlong for himself above. In one of the pauses of the storm, the 
victim ventured to suggest to his tormentor that all the mischances that had 
arisen might have been avoided if O'Grady had met him at the village, as he 
requested of him in one of his letters. O*Grady denied all knowledge of such 
a request, and after some queries about certain portions of the letter, it became 
manifest it had miscarried. 

“Tnere!”’ said O’Grady—*‘ there's a second letter astray ; I’m certain they 
put my letters astray on purpose. There’s a plot in the post-office against me ; 
by this and that, I’ll have an inquiry. I wish all the post-offices in the world 
were blown up; and all the postmasters hanged, postmaster-general and all—I 
do—by the ’ternal war, 1 do—and all the mail coaches in the world ground to 
powder, and the roads they go on, into the bargain—devil a use in them, but to 
carry bad news over the universe—for all the letters with any good in them are 
lost; and if there’s a money enclosure in one, that’s sure to be robbed. Blow 
the post office! say I—blow it, and sink it!” 

It was at this moment Mick entered with the broiled bones, and while he was 
in the room, placing glasses on the table and making the necessary arrangements 
for making ‘screeching hot punch,” he heard O'Grady and Furlong talking 
about the two lost letters. On his descent to the kitchen the cook was —— 
a vit of supper there, in which Andy was to join, Andy having just complet 
some applications of brown paper and vinegar to the bruises received in his fall. 
Larry Hogan, too, was invited to share in the repast ; and it was not the first 
time, by many, that Larry quartered on the Squire. Indeed, many a good larder 
was open to Larry Hogan; he held a very deep interest in the regards of all 
the female domestics over the country, not on the strength of his personal 
cherms, for Larry had a hanging lip, a snub nose, a low forehead, a large ugly 
head, whose scrubby grizzled hair grew round the crown somewhat in the form 
of a priest’s tonsure. Not on the strength of his gallantry, for Larry was al- 
ways talking morality and making sage reflections while he supplied the wo- 
mankind with bits of lace, rolls of ribbon, and now an‘ then silk stockings. 
He always had some plausible story of how they happened to come in his way, 
for Larry was not a regular pedlar ;—carrying no box, he drew his cltance trea- 
sures from the recesses of very deep pockets, contrived in various parts of his 
attire. No one asked Larry how he came by such a continued supply of natty 
articles, and if they had, Larry would not have told them, for he was a very 
‘close ” man, as well as a “civil spoken,” under which character he was first 
introduced to the reader on the memorable night of Andy's destructive adven- 
ture in his mother’s cabin. Larry Hogan was about as shrewd a fellow as any 
in the whole country, and while no one could exactly make out what he was, or 
how he made the two ends of the year meet, he knew nearly as much of every 
one’s affairs as they did themselves; in the phrase of the couritry, he was ‘as 
cute as a fox, as close as wax, and as deep as a draw-well ” 

The supper party sat down in the kitchen, and between every three mouth- 
fals poor Mick could get, he was obliged to canter up stairs at the cal! of the 
fiercely-rung bell. Ever and anon, as he returned, he bolted his allowance with 
an ejaculation, sometimes pious, sometimes the reverse, on the hard fate of at- 
tending such a“ born divil,” ashe called the Squire. 

“ Why, he’s worse nor ever, to-night,” says the cook. 
all—what is it all about ?” 

“Oh, he’s blowin’ and blastin’ away, about that quare slink-lookin’ chap, up 
stairs, goin’ to Squire Egan’s instead of comin’ here.” 

‘That was a bit o’ your handy work,” said Larry, with a grim smile at 
Andy. 

‘* And then,” said Mick, “he’s swarin’ all the murthers in the world agen the 
whole counthry, about some letthers was stole out of the post-office by some- 
body.” 

Andy’s hand was in the act of raising a mouthful to his lips, when these words 
were uttered ; his hand fell, and his mouth remained open. Larry Hogan had 
his eye on him at the moment. 

‘‘ He swares he'll have some one in the body o’ the jail,” said Mick; ‘and 
he'll never stop till he sees them swing.” 

Andy thought of the effigy on the wall, and his dream, and grew pale. 

‘* By the hokey,” said Mick, “I never see him in sitch a tattherin’ rage !’— 
bang went the bell again—‘* Ow! ow!” cried Mick, bolting a piece of fat bacon, 
wiping his mouth in the sleeve of his livery, and running up stairs. 

‘‘ Missis Cook, ma’am,” said Andy, shoving back his chair from the table ; 
thank you, ma‘am, fur your good supper. I think I'll be goin’ now.” 

‘Sure, you’re not done yet, man alive.” 

‘Enough is as good as a feast, ma’am,”’ replied Andy. 

“ Augh! sure the morsel you took is more like a fast than a feast,” said the 
cook; ‘‘and it’s not Lent.” 

‘It’s not lent, sure enough,” said Larry Hogan, with a sly grin; ‘‘ it’s not 
lent, for you gave it to him.” , 

‘Ah, Misther Hogan, you're always goin’ on with your conundherums,” said 
the cook; “sure, that’s not the lent I mane, at all—I mane, Good Friday 
Lent.” 

‘““Faix, every Friday is good Friday that a man gets his supper,” said 
Larry. 

“ Well, you will be goin’ on, Misther Hogan,” said the cook. “Oh, but 
you’re a witty man, but I'd rather have a yard of your lace, any day, thana 
mile o° your discourse.” — 

‘Sure, you oughtn’t to mind my goin’ on, when you're lettin another man go 
off, that-a-way,” said Larry, pointing to Andy, who, hat in hand, was quitting 
the kitchen. 

“ Paix, an’ he musn’t go,” said the coek ; “ there’s two words to that bargain,” 
and she closed the door and put her back against it. 

“My mother’s expeetin’ me, ma’am,”’ said Andy. 

“Throth, if it was your wife was expectin’ you, she must wait a bit,” said 
the cook; ‘sure you wouldn’t leave the thirsty curse on my kitchen !—you 
must take a dhrop before you go ; besides, the dogs about the place would ate 
you, onless there was some one they knew along wid you ; and sure, if a dog 
bit you, you cou'dn’t dhrink wather afther, let alone a dhrop o’ beer, or a trifle 
vo’ sper'ts: isn’t that thrue, Misther Hogan *” 

“Indeed, an’ it is, ma’am,” answered Larry; ‘no one can dhrink afther a 
dog bites them, and that's the rayson that the larn’d fackleties calls the disaise 
high dhry—” 

“High dhry what ?” asked the cook. 

“That’s what I’m thinkin’ of,” said Larry. 
something.” 

 There’s high dhry snoff,” said the cook. ls 

“ OL, no—no, no, ma’am !”’ said Larry, waving his band and shaking his head, 
as if unwilling to be interrupted in endeavoring to recall 

Some fleeting remembrance, ‘ 
“high dhry—po—po—something about po ; faith, it’s not unlike popery,” said 
Larry. 


** What ails him, at 


“ High-dhry—high-dhry— 


rry 
“Don’t say popery,” cried the cook ; “it’s a dirty word! Say Roman Ca- 
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tholic, when you spake of the faith.” 
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ndeed, Misther » broke in the cook—‘ I never knew any one fonder 
of ae in on a neigh than posal particularly about dinner-time—’’ 
“ What makes us,” said Larry, who would hot let the cook interrupt his ont- 


pouring of pious eloquence ; « what makes us fierce in prosperity to our friends, 
and meek in adversity to our inimies ! 

“Oh! Misther Hogan !” said the cook, blessing herself. 

«« What pats the leg undher you when you are in throuble ? why, your faith : 
what makes you below deceit, and above reproach, on neither side of nothin’ ! 
Larry slapped the table like a prime minister, and there was no opposition. 
«Ob, Missis Mulligan, do you think I would desaive or bethray my fellow-cray- 
ture 1 Ob, no—I would not wrong the child undora,”—and this favorite phrase 
of Larry (and other rascals) was and is, uncousciously, true :—for people, most 
generally must be born before they can be much wronged. 

“Ob, Missis Malligan,” said Larry with a devotional appeal of his eyes to 
the ceiling, ‘be at war with sin and you'll be at paice with yourself!” 

Just es Larry wound up his pious peroration, Mick shoved in the door against 
which the cook supported herself, and told Andy the Squire said he should not 
leave the hall that night. 

Andy looked aghast. 

Again Larry Hogan’s eye was on him. 

‘‘ Sure I can come back here in the mornin’,” said Andy, who at the moment 
he spoke was conscious of the intention of beiag some forty miles out of the place 
before dawn, if he could get away. ce 30 

“© When the Squire says a thing it must be done,” said Mick. ‘ You must 
sleep here.” , 

‘* And pleasant dhrames to you,” said Larry, who saw Andy wince under his 
kindly-wourded stab. 

“ And where must I sleep?” asked Andy, dolefully. 

“ Out in the big loft,” said Mick. 

‘T’l} show you the way,” said Larry ; ‘I’m goin’ to sleep there myself to- 
night, for it would be too far to go home. Good night, Mrs. Mulligan—good 
night Micky—come along, Andy.” 

Andy followed Hogan; they had to cross a yard to reach the stables; the 
night was clear, and the waning moon shed a steady though not a bright light on 
the enclosure. Hogan cast a lynx eye round him to see if the coast was clear ; 
and satisfying himself it was, he laid his hand impressively on Andy’s arm as 
they reached the middle of the yard, and setting Aady’s face right against the 
moonlight, so that he might watch the slightest expression, he paused for a mo- 
ment before he spoke ; and when he spoke, it was in a low mysterious whisper 
—low, as if he feared the night breeze might hear :—and the words were few, 
but potent, which he uttered ; they were these,—‘* Who robbed the post office ?” 

The result quite satisfied Hogan ; and he knew how to turn his knowledge to 
account. O'Grady and Egan were no longer friends ; a political contest was 
pending ; letters were missing ; Andy had been Egan’s servant ; and Larry Ho- 

an had enough of that mental chemical power, which, from a few raw facts, un- 
important separately, could make a combination of great value. 
oon after breakfast at Merryvale the following morning, Mrs. Egan wanted 
to see the squire. She went to his sitting-room—it was bolted. He told her, 
from the inside, he was engaged just theo, but would see her by and by. She 
retired to the drawing-room, where Fanny was singing. ‘‘ Oh, Fanny,” said her 
sister, sing me that dear new song of ‘ the voices’—’tis so sweet, and must be 
felt by those who, like me have a happy home.” 

Panny struck a few notes of a wild and peculiar symphony, and sang her sis- 

ter’s favorite, 
The Voice Within. 


om 
You ask the dearest place on earth, 
Whose simple joys can never die ; 
?Tis the holy pale of the happy hearth, 
Where love doth light each beaming eye ! 
With snowy shroud 
Let tempests loud 
Around my old tower raise their din ;— 
What boots the shout 
Of storms without, 
While voices sweet resound within ! 
O ! dearer sound 
For the tempest round, 
The voices sweet within ! 


Il. 
I ask not wealth, I ask not power ; 

But, gracious Heaven, oh, grant to me 
That, when the storms of Fate may lower, 
My heart just like my home may be ! 

When in the gale 
Poor Hope’s white sail 
No haven can for shelter win, 
Fate’s darkest skies 
The heart defies 
Whose still small voice is sweet within ! 
Oh heavenly sound ! 
*Mid the tempest round, 
That voice so sweet within ! 


Egan had entered as Fanny was singing the second verse ; he wore a troubled 
air, which his wife, at first, did not remark. ‘Is not that a sweet song, Ed- 
ward?” said she. ‘* No one ought to like it more than you, for your home is 
your happiness, and no one has a clearer conscience.” 

Egan kissed her gently, thanked her for her good opinion—and asked what 
she wished to say to him: they left the room. 

Fanny remarked Egan's unusually troubled air, and it marred her music 
leaving the piano, and walking to the window, she saw Larry Hogan waliing 

from the house, down the avenue. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—AN EVENING IN TOWN. 


We dined at the club-house, and sat chatting over wine till near ten o'clock ; 
the events of the morning were our principal topics ; for although I longed 
myself to turn the conversation to the Rooneys, I was deterred from doing so 
by the fear of another outbreak of G’Grady’s mirth. Meanwhile the time oll- 
ed on, and rapidly too, for my companion with an earnestness of manner, and a 
force of expression I little knew he possessed, detailed to me many anecdotes 
of his own early career ; from these I could glean, that while O’Grady suffered 
himself to be borne along the current of dissipation and excess, yet, in his heart 
he repudiated the life he led, and, when a moment of reflection came, felt sor- 
row for the past, and but little hope for the future. 


“Yes, Jack,” said he, on concluding a narrative of continual family misfor- 
tune, “ there would seem a destiny in these things ; and if we look about us 
in the world, we cannot fail to see, that families, like individuals, have their 
budding spring of youth and hope, their manhood of pride and power, and their 
old age of feebleness and decay. As for myself, I am about the last branch 
. : old tree, and all my endeavour has been, to seem green and cheerful to 

e last. 

“My debts have hung about my neck all through life ; the extravagancies 
of my early years have sat like a mill-stone about me, and I who began the 
world with a heart brimful of hope, and a soul bounding with ambition, have 
‘ingered on my path like a truant school-boy, and here I am, at the age of three- 
an thirty, without having realized a single promise of my boyhood, the poorest 
of all imaginable things—a entleman, without fortune—a soldier, without ser- 
viceé—a man of energy, without hope.” 

_.“ But why, Phil,” said I, “ how comes it that you never went out to the Pe- 
ninsula ?” 

“Alas, my boy! from year to year I have gone on expecting my gazette to 
# regiment On service—too poor to purchase, too proud to solicit, I have waited 
‘i anxious expectancy, from some of those, with whom high as was their sta- 
tion, I’ve lived on terms of intimacy and friendship—that notice they extended 
to others less known than I was ; but somehow the temperament, that would 
Seem to constitute my happiness, has proved my bane, and those qualities, 
wach have made me a boon companion, have left me a beggar. Handed over 
ee mo viceroy to another, like a state trumpeter or a butt of sherry, I have 
bein, eo to linger out my best years a kind of court jester; my only reward 
a ae the hour of merriment over, that they who laughed with, should laugh 


There was a tone of almost ferocity in the way he spoke these words ; while 
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eae time we were both silent ; had I even known what to say at such 
Laem sees Wa ree beds expression about his face, that look of 
rivetted ir, which would have rendered any effort, on my part, to console 


him, a vain uous folly. 

“ But come, Trek,” sed he, alg this glass and pushing over the decanter 
to me, “I have learned to put little faith in patrons; and although the infor- 
mation has been long in acquiring, still it has come at last, and I am determined 
to profit by it. I am now endeavoring to raise a little money to pay off the 
most pressing of my creditors, and have made an application to the Horse- 
Guards to be appointed to any regiment on service, wherever it may be. If 
both these succeed, and it is nec both should, then, Jack, I'll try a new 
path, and even though it lead to nothing, yet, at least, it will be a more manly 
one to follow ; and if I am to linger on to that period of life, when to look back 
is nearly all that’s left us—why then, the retrospect will be less dashed with 
shame, than with such a career as this is. Meanwhile, my boy, the decanter is 
with you, so fill your glass, I’ll join you presently.” 

As he spoke he sprang up and walked to the other end of the room, where a 
party of some half-dozen persons were engaged in putting on great coats, and 
buttoning up previous to departure. In an instant I could hear his voice high 
above the rest, that cheerful ringing tone that seemed the very tocsin of a hap- 
py heart, while at some observation he made, the whole party around him were 
convulsed with laughter. In the midst of all this, he drew one of them 
aside, and conversing eagerly with him for a few seconds, pointed to me as he 
spoke. 

“Thank you, my. lord, thank you,” said he, as he turned away. “I'll be 
answerable for my friend. Now Hinton,” whispered he, as he leaned his hand 
upon my shoulder and leant over me, ‘we're in luck to-night, at all events, 
for I have just got permission to bring you with me where I am to spend the 
evening—it’s no small favour if you knew but all ; so finish your wine, for my 
friends there, are moving already.” 

All my endeavors to ascertain where we were going, or to whose house, were 
in vain ; the only thing I could learn was, that my admission was a prodigious 
favour—while to satisfy my scruples about dress, he informed me that no change 
of costume was necessary. 

“T perceive,” said O'Grady, as he drew the curtain and looked out into the 
street, ‘the night is finevand star-light ; so what say you if we walk! I must 
tell you, however, our place of rendezvous is somewhat distant.” 

Agreeing to the proposition with pleasure, I took his arm, and we sallied 
forth together. Our way led at first through a most crowded and frequented 
part of the capital: We traversed Dame street, passed by the Castle, and as- 
cended a deep street beyond it ; after this we took a turning to the left, and 
entered a part of the city, to me, at least, utterly unknown ; for about half-an- 
hour, we continued to wander on, now to the right, now to the left; the streets 
becoming gradually narrower, less frequented, and less lighted; the shops 
were all closed, and few persons stirred in the remote thoroughfares. 

“T fear 1 must have made a mistake,” said O’Grady, ‘“‘ endeavoring to take 
a short cut ; but here comes a watchman. I say, is this Kevin street '” 

“No, sir; the second turning to your right brings you into it.” 

““ Kevin street !”” said I, repeating the name half aloud to myself. 

“Yes, Jack, so it is called; but all your ingenuity will prove too little, in 
discovering whither we are going ; so come along—leave time to teli you, what 
guessing never will.” 

By this time we arrived at the street in question, when very soon after O’Gra- 
dy called out— 

** All right—here we are !” 

With these words, he knocked three times in a peculiar manner at the door 
of a large and gloomy-looking house. An ill-trimmed lamp threw a faint and 
flickering light upon the old and ruined building, and I could trace here and 
there, through all the wreck of time, some remnants of a better day. The 
windows now, however, were broken in several places, those on the lower 
story being defended on the outside by a strong iron railing: not a gleam of 
light shone through any one of them; but a po San unrelieved, save by the 
yellow gleam of the street lamp, enveloped the entire building. O’Grady’s 
summons was twice repeated ere there seemed any chance of its being 
replied to, when at last, the step of a heavy foot descending the stairs, an- 
nounced the approach of some one. While poe tae my survey of the house 
O’Grady never spoke, and, perceiving that he made a mystery of our visit, | 
resolved tf ask no further questions, but patiently await the result; my im- 
pression, however, was, that the place was the resort either of thieves, or of 
some illegal association, of which more than one, at that time, were known to 
have their meetings in the capital. While I was thus occupied in my conjec- 
tures, and wondering within myself how O'Grady had become acquainted with 
his frends, the door opened, and a diminutive, mean-looking man, shading the 
candle with his hand, stood at the entrance. 

“* Good evening, Mickey,” cried O’Grady as he brushed by him into the 
hall. “Are they come ?” 

“Yes, captam,” said the little man, as snuffing the long wick with 
his fingers, he held the light up to O’Grady’s face. ‘Yes, captam, about fif- 
teen.” 

** This gentleman’s with me—come along, Jack—he is my friend, Mickey.” 

“Oh, I can’t do it by no means, Mister Phil,” said the dwarf, opposing him- 
self ax a barrier to my entrance—“ you know what they said the last night ;” 
here he strained himself on his toes, and, as O’Grady stooped down, whispered 
some words I couldn’t catch, while he continued aloud, ‘and you know after 
that, captain, I daren’t do it.” 

“*T tell you, you old fool, I’ve arranged it all; so get along there, and show 
us the light up these confounded stairs. I suppose they never mended the hole 
on the lobby ?”’ 

“ Troth, they didn’t,” growled the dwarf; “ and it would be chaper for them 
nor re vn | their shins every night.” 

I followed O'Grady up the stairs, which creaked beneath us at every step ; 
the hand-rail, broken in many places, swung to and fro with every motion of 
the stair, and the walls, covered with green, and damp mould, looked the very 
picture of misery and decay. Still grumbling at the breach of order incurred 
by my admission, the old man shuffled along, wheezing, coughing, and cursing 
between times, till at length we reached the landing-place, where the hole of 
which I heard them speak, permitted a view of the hall beneath; stepping 
across this, we entered a large room lighted by a lamp upon the chimney piece, 
around the walls were hung a variety of what appeared to be cloaks of a light- 
ish drab colour, while over each hung a small skull-cap of yellow leather. 

‘* Don't you hear the knocking below, Mickey ! there’s some one at the door,” 
said O'Grady. 

The little man left the room, and as we were now alone, I expected some ex- 
planation from my friend as to the place we were in, and the people who fre- 
quented it. Not so, however; Phil merely detached one of the cloaks from 
its peg, and proceeded to invest himself in one of its folds; he placed the 
skull-cap on his head, after which, covering the whole with a hood, he fasten- 
ed the garment around his waist with a girdle of rope, and stood before me the 
perfect picture’of a monk of St. Benedict, as we see them represented in old 
pictures ; the only irregularity of costume being, that instead of a rosary, the 
string from his girdle supported a cork-screw and a horn spoon of most por- 
tentous proportions. : 
“Come, my son,” said he reverently, ‘‘indue thy garment ;”’ so saying, he 
proceeded to clothe me ina similar manner, after which he took a patient sur- 
vey of me for afew seconds. ‘‘ You'll do very well: wearthe hood well for- 
ward; and mark me, Jack, I’ve but one direction to give you—never speak a 
word, not a syllable, so long as you remain in the house; if spoken to, cross 
your arms thus upon your breast, and bow your headin this manner. Try that 
—perfectly—you have your lesson ; now don’t forget it.” 

O’Grady now, with his arms crossed upon his bosom, and his head bent 
slightly forward, walked slowly forth, with a solemn gravity, well befitting his 
costume. Imitating him as well as I was able, I followed him up the stairs. 
On reaching the second landing, he tapped twice with his knuckles at a low 
door, whose pointed arch, and iron grating, were made to represent the postern 
of a convent. , 

‘“* Benedicite,” said Phil, in a low tone. . 

“* Et tu quoque, frater,”’ responded some one from within, and the door was 
opened. Saluting a venerable-looking figure, who, with a long grey beard, 
bowed devoutly as we passed, we entered an apartment, where, so sudden was 
the change from what I had hitherto seen, I could scarcely trust my eyes. A 
comfortable, well carpeted room, with curtained windows, cushioned chairs, 
and, not least inviting of all, a blazing fire of wood upon the hearth, were ob- 
jects I was little prepared for ; but I had little time to note them, my attention 
being directed with more curiosity to the living occupants of this strange dwell- 
ing. Some fifteen or sixteen persons, costumed like ourselves, either walked 
up and down engaged in conversation, or sat in little groups around the fire. 
Card tables there were in different parts of the room, but one only was occu- 
pied. At this a party of reverend fathers were busily occupied at whist. 


In the corner next the fire, seated ina large chair of carved oak, was a figure, 
whose air and bearing bespoke authority ; the only difference in his costume 
from the others being a large embroidered cork-serew, which he wore on his 
left shoulder. 

‘Holy prior, your blessing,” said Phil, bowing obsequiously before him. 
“You have it, my son: much good may it do you,”’ responded the superior, 
in a voice which, somehow or other, seemed not perfectly new to me. While 
O’Grady engaged in a whispered conversation with the prior, I turned my eyes 
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stranger to teed ove i? u of a society of which he weet 
ber, I was turning away, when O’Grad ing me by the arm nt, 2 tien, 


. y, seizing , | 
“ Remember your lesson ;” then added aloud, “holy father, this pee : 
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towards me with a gesture of benediction. 

“« Accipe benedictionem ——” 

“ Supper, by the Lord Harry!” cried a jolly voice behind me, ang at 
same moment a general movement was made by the whole party. te 

The prior now didn’t wait to conclude his oration, but tucking up his .. 
ments, put himself at the head of the procession which had formed, tw, be 
two, in order of march. At the same moment, two fiddles from the gy). 
room, after a slight prelude, struck up the anthem of the order, which was the 
popular melody of, “ The night before Larry was stretched !” 

arching in measured tread, we entered the supper room, when, once (. 

ing made tbe circuit of the table, at a flourish of the fiddles we assumed a 

places, the superior seating himself at the head in a chair of state slightly ele. 
vated above the rest. A short Latin grace, which | was unfortunate enoy, 

not to catch, being said, the work of eating began ; and, eertainly, whateys, 
might have been the feats of the friars of old, when the bell summoned them, 
the refectory, their humble followers, the Monks of the Screw, did them no dy, 
credit. A profusion of dishes covered the table ; and although the entire ser. 
vice was of wood, and the whole “ equipage” of the most plain and simp) 
description, yet the cooking was admirable, and the wines perfection jts¢i; 
While the supper proceeded, scarcely a word was spoken. By the skilful ¢;. 
ercise of signs, with which they all seemed familiar, roast ducks, lobsters, y., 
pies, and jellies flew from hand to hand: the decanters also paraded up q; 
down the table with an alacrity and despatch I had seldom seen equalled. i 
the pious brethren maintained a taciturn demeanor that would have done cred; 
to La Trappe itself. As for me, my astonishment, and curiosity, increase; 
every moment. What could they be? What could they mean! There yw, 
something too farcical about it all to suppose that any political society, or ay 
dangerous association, could be concealed under such a garb ; and if mere ¢o,. 
viviality and good fellowship were meant, their unbroken silence and grave . 
meanor atak me as 2 most singular mode of promoting either 

Supper at length concluded, the dishes were removed by two humble by. 
thren of the order, dressed in a species of gray serge ; after which, marchin, 
to asolemn tune, another monk appeared, bearing a huge earthenware bow) 
brimfull of steaming punch—at least, so the odour and the floating lemons be. 
spoke it. Each brother was now provided with a small quaint-looking pipkin 
after which the domestics withdrew, leaving us in silence as before. For aboy: 
a second or two this continued, when suddenly the fiddles gave a loud twang 
and each monk, springing to his legs, threw back his cowl, and, bowing to the 
superior, reseated himself. So sudden was the action, so unexpected the ef. 
fect, for a moment or two I believed ita dream. What was my surprise, whet 
my amazement, that this den of thieves, this hoard of burglars, this secre: 
council of rebels, was nothing more nor less than an assemblage of nearly | 
the first men of the day in Ireland! and as my eye ran rapidly over the party, 
here I could see the Chief Baron, with a venerable dignitary of St. Patrick’ 
on his right; there was the Attorney-General ; there the Provost of Trinity 
College ; lower down,with his skull-cap set jauntly on one side, was Wellesle; 
Pole, the secretary of state; Yelverton, Day, Plunket, Parsons, Toler; in ; 
word, all those whose names were a guarantee for everything that was brillianr, 
witty, and amusing, were there ; while, conspicuous among the rest, the pric 
himself was no other than John Philpot Curran! Scarcely was my rapid 
survey of the party completed, when the superior, filling his pipkin from the 
ample bowl before him, rose to give the health of the order. Alas me! that 
time should have so sapped my memory : I can but give my impression of what 
I heard. 

The speech, which lasted about ten minutes, was a kind of burlesque on 
speeches from the throne, describing in formal phrase the prosperous state of 
their institution, its amicable foreign relations, the flourishing condition of its 
finances—brother Yelverton having paid the two-and-sixpence he owed for 
above two years—concluding all with the hope that by a rigid economy, part of 
which consisted in limiting John Toler to ten pipkins, they would soon be en- 
abled to carry into effect the proposed works on the frontier, and expend the 
sum of four shillings and ninepence im the repair of the lobby ; winding up all with 
a glowing eulogium on monastic institutions in general, he concluded with re- 
commending to their special devotion and unanimous cheers, ‘“ the Monks of 
the Screw.”” Never, certainly, did men compensate for their previous silence, 
better than the worthy brethren in question. Cheering with an energy I never 
heard the like of, each man finished his pipkin with just voice enough left to 
call for the song of the order. 

Motioning with his hand to the fiddlers to begin, the prior cleared his throat 
and, to the same simple but touching melody they had marched in to supper, 
sang the following chaunt :— 


“GOOD LUCK TO THE FRIARS OF OLD. 
** Of all trades that flourish’d of old, 
Before men knew reading and writing, 
The friars’ was best I am told, 
If one wasn’t much given to fighting ; 
For, rent free, ycu lived at your ease— 
You had neither to work nor to labour— 
You might eat of whatever you please, 
For the prog was supplied by your neighbour. 
Oh, good luck to the a of old! 


‘Your dress was convenient and cheap— 
A loose robe like this I am wearing ; 
It was pleasant to eat in or sleep 
And never much given to tearing. 
Not tighten’d or squeezed in the least— 
How of modern days you might shame us ! 
With a smail bit of cord round your waist— 
With what vigor you’d chaunt the oremus ! 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old! 
‘* What miracles then, too, you made 
The fame to this hour is lasting ; 
But the strangest of all, it is said, 
You grew mighty fat upon fasting ' 
And though strietly forbid to touch wine, 
How the fact all your glory enhances! 
You well knew the taste of the vine— 
Some miraculous gift of Saint Francis! 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old! 
‘To trace an example so meek, 
And repress all our carnal desires, 
We mount two pair of stairs every week, 
And puton the garment of friars ; 
And our order itself it is old— 
The oldest between me and you, sir ; 
For King David, they say, was enroll’d, 
And a capital monk of the Screw, sir, 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old!” 
_ The song over, and another cheer given to the brethren of the Screw, the 
pipkins were replenished, and the conversation, so long pent up, burst forth 
in all its plenitude. Nothing but fun, nothing but wit, nothing but merti- 
ment, was heard on either side. Here were not only all the bright spirits of 
the day, but they were met by appointment; they came prepared for the 
combat, armed for the tight ; and, certainly, never was such a joust of wit 
and brilliancy. Good stories rained around ; jests, repartees, and epigrais, 
flew like lightning ; and one had but time to catch some sparkling gem as it 
glittered, ere another and another succeeded. 
But even already I grow impatient with myself, while I speak of these 
things. How poor, how vapid, and how meagre, is the effort to recall the wit 
that set the table inaroar! Not only is memory wanting, but how can one 
convey the incessant roll of fun, the hail-storm of pleasantry, that rattled 
about our ears; each good thing that was uttered ever suggesting som* 
thing still better ; the brightest hats and the most glowing imagination sti- 
mulated to their utmost exercise ; while powers of voice, of look, and of mi- 
micry unequalled, lent all their aid to the scene. . 
While I sat entranced and delighted with allI saw and all I heard, I had 
not remarked that O'Grady had been addressing the chair for some time pre- 
vious. 
‘Reverend brother,” replied the prior, “ the prayer of thy petition is jnad- 
missible. The fourth rule of our faith says, de confessione. No subject, 
mirthful, witty, or jocose, known to, or by, any member of the order, shal! be 
withheld from the brotherhood, under a penalty of the heaviest kind. And "' 
goes on to say, that whether the jest involve your father or your mother, your 
wife, your sister, or the aunt from whom you expect a Jegacy, no exception cali 
be made. What you then look for is clearly impossible ; make a clean breast 
of it, and begin.” 
This being a question of order, a silence was soon established, when, what 
was my horror to find that Phil O’Grady began the whole narrative of my 0 
ther’s letter on the subject of the Rooneys: not limiting himself, however, 
the meagre document in question, but colouring the story with all the force o 
his imagination, he displayed to the brethren the ludicrous extremes of charac- 
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sat first, he had not proceeded far, when I was forced to join the 
the whole table pounced upon the story ; the Rooneys were well 
known to them all ; and the idea of poor Paul, who dispensed his hospitalities 
r h a princely hand, having his mansion degraded to the character of a chop- 
~~ meer convulsed them with laughter. 
- am going over to London next week,” said Parsons, “ with old Lambert ; 
and if I thought I should meet this Lady Charlotte Hinton, I'd certainly contrive 
‘to have bim presented to her, as Mr. Paul Rooney. , 

‘This observation created a diversion in favour of my lady mother, to which 
| had the satisfaction of listening, without the power to check. 

“She has.” said Dawson, “most admirable and original views about Ire- 

J: and were it only for the fact of calling on the Rooneys for their bill, de- 
av ce our gratitude. Ihumbly move, therefore, that we drink to the health 
yee oe aot = sister, Lady Charlotte Hinton.” 

" The wee moment found me hip, hipping, in derision, to my mother's health, 
oye only consolation being, that I was escaping unnoticed and unknown. 

|. Well, Barrington, the duke was delighted with the corps; nothing could 
he more soldier-like than their appearance, as they marched past.” 

« Ab, the attorneys’, isn’t it? the Devil’s Own, as Curran calls them.” 

«Yes, and remarkably well they looked. I say, Parsons, you heard what 
voor Rooney said, when Sir Charles Asgill read aloud the general order, com- 
plimenting them—‘ May I beg, Sir Charles,’ said he, ‘to ask, if the document 
in your hand be an attested copy?’ ” 
= Capital, faith! By-the-by, what’s the reason, can any one tell me, Paul 
has never invited me to dine for the last two years?” 

“Indeed!” said Curran; “then your chance is a bad one, for the statute 
of limitations is clearly against you.” 

“Ah, Kellar, the Rooneys have cut all their low acquaintances, and your 
prospects look very gloomy. You know what took place between Paul and 
Lord Manners ?” 

‘No, Barrington, let’s hear it, by all means !” 

‘Paul had met him at Kinnegad, where both had stopped to change 
horses— A glass of sherry, my lord?’ quoth Paul, with a most insinuating 

«No, sir, thank you,’ was the distant reply. 

‘A bowl of gravy, then, my lord?’ rejoined he. 

‘Pray, excuse me,’ more coldly than before. 

‘* Maybe a chop and a crisped potato would tempt your lerdship *”’ 

‘ Neither, sir, I assure you.’ - 


.* 
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repeated Paul, in an accent bordering on des- 


‘Nor even the egg-flip,’ rejoined his lordship, in the most pompous man- 
“*Then, my lord, said Paul, drawing himself up to his full height, and 
ooking him firmly in the face, ‘ I’ve orly to say, the ‘ onus’ is now on you.’ 
With which he stalked out of the room, leaving the chancellor to his own re- 
flections.”’ . 

‘Brethren, the saint !”’ cried out the prior, as he rose from the chair. 

“The saint! the saint!” re-echoed from lip to lip; and at the same mo- 
ment the door opened, and a monk appeared, bearing a silver image of St. 
Patrick, about a foot and a half high, which he deposited in the middle of the 
table with the utmost reverence. All the monks rose, filling their pipkins, 
while the junior of the order, a fat litt!e monk with spectacles, began the fol- 
owing ditty, in which all the rest joined, with every energy of voice and man- 


ner .< 


‘“‘ When St. Patrick our order created, 
And called us the Monks of the Screw, 
Good rules he revealed to our abbot 
To guide us in what we should do. 


II. 
‘* But first, he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky, 
And he swore by the word of his saintship 
That fountain should never run dry. 


III. 
** My children, be chaste, till you’re tempted ; 
While sober, be wise and discreet ; 
And humble your bodies with fasting 
Whene’er you've nothing to eat. 


IV. 
** Then be not a glass in the convent, 
Except on a festival, found ; 
And this rule to enforce, [ ordain it 
A festival all the year round.” 


A hip, hip, hurrah! that made the very saint totter on his legs, shook the 
room ; and once more the reverend fathers re-seated themselves to resume their 
labours. 

Again the conversation flowed on in its broader channel, and scarcely was 
the laughter caused by one anecdote at an end when another succeeded ; the 
strangest feature of all this being, that he who related the story, was in almost 
every instance, less the source of amusement to the party, than they who, k s- 
tening to the recital, threw a hundred varied lights upon it, making even the 
tamest imaginable adventure the origin of innumerable ludicrous situations, 
and absurd fancies. Besides all this, there were characteristic differences in 
the powers of the party, which deprived the display of any trace or appearance 
of sameness : the epigrammatic terseness and nicety of Curran—the jovial good 
humour, and mellow raciness of Lawrence Parsons—the happy facility of con- 
yerting all before him into a pun or repartee, so eminently possessed by Toler 
—and perhaps more striking than all, the caustic irony, and piercing sarcasm of 
Plunket’s wit, relieved and displayed each other ; each man’s talent having on- 
ly so much of rivalry as to excite opposition and give interest to the combat,yet 
never by any accident originating a particle of animosity, or even eliciting a 
shade of passing irritation. 

With what pleasure could I continue to recount the stories, the songs, the 
sayings, I listened to. With what satisfaction do I yet look back upon that 
brilliant scene, nearly all the actors in which, have since risen to high rank, and 
eminence in the country. How often too, in their bright career, when I have 
heard the warm praise of the world bestowed upon their triumphs and their 
successes, has my memory carried me back to that glorious night, when with 
hearts, untrammelled by care, high in hope, and higher in ambition, these bright 
spirits sported in all the wanton exuberance of their genius, scattering with 

profusion the rich ore of their talent, careless of the depths to which the mine 
should be shafted hereafter. Yes, it is true, there were giants in those days ! 
However much one may be disposed to look upon the eulogist of the past, as 
one whose fancy is more ardent, than his memory is tenacious, yet with res- 
pect to this, there is no denial of the fact, that great convivial gifts, great con- 
versational power, no longer exist as they did some thirty or forty years ago. 
{ speak more particularly of the country where I passed my youth—of Ireland : 
and who that remembers those names I have mentioned,—who that can recall 
the fascination, and charm, which almost every dinner-party of the day could 

boast,—who that can bring to mind the brilliancy of Curran, the impetu- 

ous power of Plunket, or the elegance of manner and classic perfection of wit, 
‘iat made Burke the Cicero of his natioa—who, I say, with all these things be- 
‘ore his memory, can venture to compare the society of that period with the 
vresent! No, no; the grey hairs that mingle with our brown, may convict us 
ol being a prejudiced witness, but we would call into court every one whose tes- 
‘“hony 1s available, and confidently await the verdict. 

“And so they ran away !” said the prior, turning towards a tall gaunt-look- 
NZ monk, who with a hollow voice, and solemn manner, was recording the sin- 
car disappearance of the militia regiment he commanded, on the morning 
they were toembark for England. ‘ The story we heard,” resumed the prior, 
“was, that when drawn “j in the Fifteen Acres, one of the light company 
caught sight of a hare, and flung his musket at it.—The grenadiers followed 
“ue example, and that then the whole battalion broke loose, with a loud yell, 
and set off in pursuit ———” F 
conte 7 aay a man, waving his hand to suppress the laughter 
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voices, the of laughter, the tram eet, into somethin 
which, if not sleep, was po a aaeeaa ; and thus is a wet Seeae 
drawn over the immediately succeeding portion of my history. 

Some faint recollection I have of terrifying old Corny by my costume ; but 
what the circumstances, or how they happened, I cannot remember. [ can only 
call to mind one act in vindication of my wisdom—lI went to bed. 


whole scene hdbeine a 








amid the crash of 


CHAPTER XVIII —A CONFIDENCE. 


I slept late on the morning after my introduction to the Monks of the Screw, 
and probably should have continued to indulge still longer, had not O’Grady 
mane me. 

“Come Jack,” he cried, “ this is the third time I have been here to-day. | 
can’t have mercy on you any longer ; so rub your eyes, and try if you can’t wake 
sufficiently to listento me. I have just received my appointment as captain in 
the 41st, with an order to repair immediately to Chatham to join the regiment, 
which is under orders for foreign service.” 

‘And when do you go, Phil!” 

“To-night at eight o'clock. A private note from a friend at the Horse Guards 
tells me not to lose a moment ; and as [ have to wait on the duke to thank him 
for his great kindness to me, I have no time to spare.” 

This news so stunned me that for a moment or two I couldn't reply. 
dy perceived it, and patting me gaily on the shoulder, said— 

“* Yes, Jack, | am sorry we are to separate : but, as for me, no other course 
was open ; and as to you, with all your independence from fortune, and with 
all your family influence to push your promotion, the time is not very distant 
when you will begin to feel the life you are leading vapid and tiresome. You 
will long for an excitement more vigorous and more healthy in its character ; 
and then, my boy, my dearest hope is, that we may be thrown once more to- 
gether.” 
~ Had my friend been able at the moment to have looked into the secret re- 
cesses of my heart, and read there my inmost thoughts, he could not more per- 
fectly have depicted my feelings, nor pictured the impressions, that at the very 
moment he spoke, were agitating my mind. The time he alluded to had in- 
deed arrived. The hour had come, when I wished to be a soldierin more than 
the mere garb : but with that wish came linked another even stronger still ; and 
this was, that, before I went on service, I should once more see Louisa Bellew, 
explain to her the nature and extent of my attachment to her, and obtain, if pos- 
sible, some pledge on her part that, with the distinction I hoped to acquire, I 
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than is ‘due to yourself in your negotiation. This letter contains the sum he 
mentions. In addition to that, I have enclosed a blank check for whatever 
like to give him: only remember one thing, Hinton—he must ride, and J must 
win. 

All the ealmness with which O’Grady had hitherto spoken, deserted him. at 
this moment ; his face became scarlet, his brow was bent, and his lip aivere 
with passion, while, as he be- 
tween his teeth— 

“Yes, though it cost my last shilling, Ill win the race. They thought to 
ruin me ; the scheme was deeply laid and wel! planned too, but they shall fail. 
No, Hinton,” resumed he in a louder tone ; “‘no, Hinton; believe me, poor 
man that I am, this is not with me a question of so many pounds; itis the 
wounded ‘amour propre’ of a man who, all through his life held out the right 
hand of fellowship to those very men, who now conspire to be his ruin. And 
such, my dear boy, such, for the most part, are the dealings of the turf. I do 
not mean to say that men of high honour and unblemished integrity are not 
foremost in the encouragement of a sport which, from its bold and manly cha- 
racter, is essentially an English one ; but this I would assert. that probity, truth 
and honour, are the gifts of but a very small number of those who make a traf. 
fic of the turf, and are, what the world calls, ‘ racing men ;’ andoh! how very 
hard the struggle, how nice the difficulty of him who makes these men his daily 
companions, to avoid the many artifices which the etiquette of the race-course 
permits, but which the feelings of a gentleman would reject as unfair and un- 
worthy! How contaminating that laxity of principle that admits of every 
stratagem, every trick, as legitimate, with the sole proviso that it be success- 
| ful! and what a position is it that admits of no alternative save, being the dupe 
| or the black-leg! How hard for the young fellow entering upon life with all 
| that ardour, all the unsuspecting freshness of youth about him, to stop short at 
| one, without passing on to the other stage! How difficult, with offended pride 
| and wounded self-love, to find himself the mere tool of sharpers! How very 
| difficult to cheat the indignant spirit that whispers retaliation by the very arts 
| by which he has been cheated! Is not such a trial as this too much for any boy 
of twenty? and is it not to be feared, that, in the estimation he sees those held 
in whose blackguardism is their pre-eminence, a perverted ambition to be what 
is called a sharp fellow, may sap and undermine every honourable feeling of 
the heart, break down the barriers of rigid truth and scrupulous fidelity, teach- 


walked the room with hurried steps, he mutter 





| ing him to exult at what formerly he had blushed, and to recognize no folly so 


contemptible, as that of him who believes the word of another? Such a career 
as this, has many a one pursued, abandoning bit by bit every grace, every vir- 





should look to the possession of her love, as my reward and my recom- 
pense. Young as I was, I felt ashamed at avowing to O’Grady the rapid pro- | 
gress of my passion. I had not courage to confess upon what slight encour- 
agement | built my hopes, and, at the same time, was abashed at being com- 
pelled to listen tamely to his prophecy, when the very thoughts that flashed 
across me, would have indicated my resolve. 

While I thus maintained an awkward silence, he once more resumed. 

‘** Meanwhile, Jack, you can serve me, and | shal! make no apologies for en- 
listing you. You've heard me speak of this great Loughrea steeple-chase : | 
now, somehow or other, with my usual prudence, I have gone on adding wager 
to wager, until at last I find myself with a book of some eight hundred pounds— 
to lose which at a moment like this, I need not say, would almost ruin al! my | 
plans. ‘To be free of the transaction, I this morning offered to pay half forfeit, 
and they refusedme. Yes, Hinton, they knew every man of them the position 
I stood in. ‘They saw that not only my prospects, but my honour, was engag- 
ed: that before a weekI should be far away, without any power to control, 
without any means to observe them; they knew well that, thus circumstanced, 
I must lose ; and if I lost, I must sell my commission, and leave the army beg- 
gared in character and in fortune.” : 

* And now, my dear friend,” said I, interrupting, ‘“‘ how happens it that you 
bet with men of this stamp? I understood you it wasa friendly match got up 
at a dinner party.” 

* Evenso, Jack. The dinner was in my own rooms, the claret mine, the 
men my friends. You may smile, but so the world is pleased to call those, with 
whom from day to day we associate, with no other bond of union than the si- 
milarity of a pursuit which has nothing more reprehensible in it than the char- 
acter of the intimacies it engenders. Yes, Hinton,these are my sporting friends, 
sipping my wine while they plot my wretchedness. Conviviality with them is 
not the happy abandonment to good fellowship and enjoyment, but the season 
of cold and studied calculation—the hour when, unexcited themselves, they 
trade upon the unguarded, and unwary feelings of others. They know how 
imperative is the code of honour as regards a bet, andthey make virtue to 
themselves in the unflinching firmness of their exaction, as a cruel judge 
would seek applause for the stern justice with which he condemns a felon. 
It is usual, however, to accept half forfeit in circumstances like these of 
mine ; the condition did not happen to be inserted, and they rejected my 
offer.”’ 

“Is this possible,” said I, ‘and that these men call themselves your 
friends 1” 

* Yes, Jack ; a betting-book is like Shylock’s bond, and the holder of one, 
pretty much about as merciful as the worthy Israelite. But come, come ; it is 
but boyish, weakness in one like me to complain of these things; nor, indeed, 
would I speak of them now, but with the hope that my words may prove a 
warning to you, while they serve to explain the service I look for from you, 
and give you some insight into the character of those with whom you'll have to 
deal.” 

“Only tell me,” said I, ‘‘ only explain, my dear O'Grady, what I can do and 
how ; it is needless for me to say I am ready.” 

‘I thought as much : now fistentome. When I made this unlucky match, 
it was, as I have said, over a dinner party, when, excited by wine and carried 
away by the enthusiasm of the moment, I made a proposition which, with a 
calmer head, I should never have ventured. Fora second or two it was not 
accepted, and Mr. Burke, of whom you've heard me speak, called out from the 
end of the table, ‘A sporting offer, by Jove! and I'll nde for you myself.’ This 
I knew was to give me one of the first horsemen in Ireland ; so, when filling my 
glass, I nodded to him,and accepted his offer, I cried out, ‘ Two to one against 
any horse named at this moment.’ The words were not spoken when [ was 
taken up, at both sides of the table; and, asI leaned across to borrow a pencil 
from a friend, I saw a smile was curling every lip, and Burke himself endea- 
voured with his wine-glass to conceal the expression of his face. I needed no 
stronger proof that the match had been a preconcerted scheme between the 
parties, and that I had fallen into a snare laid purposely to entrap me. It was 
too late, however, to retract—I booked my bets, drank my wine, congéed my 
friends, went to bed, and woke the next morning to feel myself a dupe. “But 
come, Jack; at this rate, I shall never have done. The match was booked, | 
the ground chosen, Mr. Burke to be my jockey, and, in fact, every thing ar- 
ranged, when, what was my surprise. my indignation,to find that the horse des- 
tined for the race (at the time in the possession of a friend) was bought up for 
five hundred, and sent off to England. This disclosed to me how completely [ 
was entrapped. Nothing remained for me then but to purchase one which of- 
fered at the moment, and this one, I’ve told you already, has the pleasant repu- 
tation of being the most wicked devil and the hardest to ride in the whole west : | 
in fact, except Burke himself, nobody would mount him on the road, and as | 
to crossing a country, even he, they say, has no fancy for it. In any case, he | 
made it the ground of a demand which [ could not refuse—that,in the event of 
my winning, he was to claim a third of the stakes. At length the horse is put | 
in training, improves every hour, and matters seemed to be taking a favourable 
turn. In the midst of this, however, the report reaches me, as you heard your- | 
self yesterday morning, that Burke will not ride ; however I affected to dis- | 


. oi 
credit it at the moment, I had great difficulty to preserve the appearance of | 





ing settles the question by this letter : | ; ; 
a es, come g oN hint lee just reached me that I am to be arrested | from tle fairy scene his own hands had created, reared, and perfected. His 


“+ Dear Sir—A 
on the morning of the Loughrea race for a trifle of a hundred and eighteen 


pounds and some odd shillings. If it suits your convenience to pay the mo- 
ney, or enter into bail for the amount, I'll be very happy to ride your horse : 
for, although I don’t care for a double ditch, I’ve no fancy to take the wall of 
the county gaol, even on the back of as good a horse as Moddidediroo.—Y ours 
truly, , “*Ucicx Burke. 
‘+ Wednesday morning, Red House.’”’ Pe 4 

“Well,” said I, as, after some difficulty, I spelled through this ill-written 
and dirty epistle, ‘‘ and what do you mean to do here !” se te 

“Tf you ask me,” said Phil, ‘* what I'd like to do, I tell you fairly it would 
be to horsewhip my friend Mr. Burke as a preliminary, pay the stakes, with- 
draw my horse, and cut the whole concern; but my present position is, unhap- 
pily, opposed to each of those steps. In the first place, a rencontre with Burke 
would do me infinite disservice at the Horse Guards, and as to the payment of 
eight hundred pounds, I don’t think I could raise the money, without some one 
would advance five hundred of it fora mortgage on Corny Delany. But to be 
serious, Jack, and, as time age I must be serious, I believe the best way on 
this occasion is to give Burke the money (for as to the bill, that’s an inven- 
tion ;) but, as I must start to-night for England, and the affair will require some 
management, I must put the whole matter into your hands, with full instruc- 

w to act.” " 
seers quite ready and willing,” saidI, “ only give me the ‘ carte du pays. 

‘‘ Well, then, my boy, you'll go down to Loughrea for me, the day before the 
race, establish yourself as quietly as you can in the hotel, and, as the riders 
must be named on the day before the running, contrive to see Mr. Burke, and 
inform him that his demand will be complied with. Have no delicacy with 
him, it is a mere money question ; and although, by the courtesy of the turf, 
he is a gentleman, yet there is no occasion to treat him with more of ceremony 


tue, and every charm of his character, that, at the end, he should come forth a 
‘sporting gentleman.’’’ He paused for a few seconds, and then, turning to- 
wards me, added, in a voice tremulous from emotion, ‘‘ And yet, my boy, to 
men like this I would now expose you! No, no, Jack; I'll not do it. I care 
not what turn the thing may take; I'll not embitter my life with this reflee- 
tion.”” He seized the letter, and crushing it in his hand, walked towards the 
window. 

* Come, come, O'Grady,” said I, ‘this is not fair; you first draw a stron 
picture of these men, and then you deem we weak enough to fall into their 
snares ; that would hardly say much for my judgment, and good sense ; besides, 
you have stimulated my curiosity, and-I shall be sadly disappointed if I’m not 
to see them.”’ 

“ Be it so, Jack!” said he, with a sigh, “I shall give you a couple of 
letters to some friends of mine down there, and I know but one recompense 
you'll have for all the trouble and annoyance of this business—your pretty 
friend, Miss Bellew, is on a visit in the neighbourhood, and is certain to be at 
the race.” 

Had O’Grady looked at me while he spoke, he would have seen how deeply 
this intelligence affected me, while I, myself, could with difficulty restrain the 
increased interest I now felt, in all about the matter, questioning him on every 
particular, inquiring into a hundred minute points, and, in fact, displaying an ar- 
dor on the subject, that nothing short of my friend’s pre-occupation could have 
failed in detecting the source of. My mind now fixed on one object, I could 
scarcely follow him in his directions as to travelling down, secrecy, &c. 

I heard something about the canal boat, and some confused impression was 
on my mind about a cross-road and ajaunting-car ; but the prospect of meeting 
Louisa, the hope of again being in her society, rendered me indifferent to all 
else ; and as I thrust the letters he gave me into my coat pocket, and promised 
an implicit observance of ail his directions, I should have been sorely puzzled 
had he asked me to repeat them. 

“Now,” continued O’Grady, at the end of about half-an-hour’s rapid speak- 
ing, ‘I believe I’ve put you in possession of all the bearings of this case. 
You understand, | hope, the kind of men you have to deal with, and I trust 
Mr. Ulick Burke is thoroughly known to you by this time ?” 

‘Oh, perfectly,” said J, half mechanically. 

‘“‘ Well, then, my boy, I believe I had better say, good-bye; something tells 
me we shal! meet ere long; meanwhile, Jack, you have my best wishes.’”’ He 
paused for a moment and turned away his head, evidently affected, then added, 
‘** You'll write to me soon, of course, and as that old fool, Corny, follows me in 
a week if . 

‘“‘ And is Corny going abroad ?” 

‘Ay! confound him, like the old man in Sinbad, there’s no getting him off 
one’s shoulders ; besides, he has a kind of superstition that he ought to close 
the eyes of the last of the family ; and as he has frankly confessed to me this 
morning, he knows I am in that predicament, he esteems it a point of duty to 
accompany me. Poor fellow, with all his faults, ! can’t help pling attached 
to him, and were { to leave him behind me, what would become of him? No, 
Jack, | am fully sensible of ali the inconvenience, all the ridicule of this step, 
but, faith, | prefer both to the embittering reflection I should have, did I desert 
him. 

‘** Why does he remain after you, Phil —he’ll never find his way to London.” 

“ Oh, trust him! What! with scolding, cursing, and abusing every one he 
meets, he'll attract notice enough on the road never to be forgotten, or left be- 
hind ; but the fact is, it is his own proposition, and Corny has asked for a few 
days leave of absence, for the first time for seven-and-twenty years !”’ 

‘** And what the deuce can that be for?” 

* You'd never guess if you tried until to-morrow—to see his mother.” 

‘“‘Corny’s mother !—Corny Delany’s mother!” 

“ Just so—his mother. Ah, Hinton! you still have much to learn about us 
all here, and now, before we part, let me instruct you on this point ; not that I 
pretend to have a reason for it, nor do [ know that there is any, but somehow 
i'll venture to say, that whenever you meet with a little cross-grained, ill-con- 
ditioned, ill-thriven old fellow, with a face as if carved in the knot of a crab- 
tree, the odds are about fifteen to one that the little wretch has a mother alive ; 
whether it is that the tenacity of life among such people is greater, or whether 
nature has any peculiar objects of her own in view in the matter, [ can't say, 





| but trust me for the fact ; and now, I believe, I have run myself close to time, 


so once more, Jack, good-bye, and God bless you.” 

He hurried from the room as he spoke, but as the door was closing I saw that 
his lip trembled and his cheek was pale ; whilst I leaned against the window 
shutter and looked after him with a heavy and oppressed heart ; for he was my 
first friend in the world! 








Death of A. Hoskins, Esg—In our obituary of this week will be found the 
melancholy intelligence of the demise of Abraham Hoskins, late of Newton 
Park, in the county of Derby, Esquire. His general worth and kiadly feelings 
have long endeared him to a numerous circle in this and the adjacent counties, 
and his inseparable loss will be long felt and deeply regretted. His affection 
for his family and their best interests was truly unbounded. Amongst many 
instances of the latter may be mentioned his leaving his beautiful seats and es- 
tates at Newton Park and Bladon Castle, and retiring at his patriarchal age 


mortel remains were removed from his residence, ‘“* Wood Villa,” near Uttoxe- 

ter, on Tuesday the 22nd inst., to the family vault at Newton. The mournful 
| procession consisted of the hearse, preceded by the carriage of the High Sheriff 
‘for the county of Derby ; three mourning coaches, containing the six sons and 
six sons in-law of the deceased, fullowed his own private carriage and ser- 
vants, and a large concourse of people, anxious to pey the last tribute to a man 
so generally respected. His los wil! be long and truly mourned by his afflicted 
widow and children, whose greatest consolation in their bereavement is, that he 
has died universa'ly beloved, and left behind him, for their example, a clear es- 
cutcheon and an unblemished name. The late Mr. Hoskins was probably one 
of the most celebrated coursers in England; he has won innumerable cups and 
goblets, and amongst other coursing meetings that for a series of years he was 
a member of may be mentioned, South Swaffham, Newmarket, Ashdown Park, 
Sudbury, &c. He was also considered the best shot in the neighborhood, and 
has been known at different game to kill cut of 5453 shots. He was born 
November, 1759, died 13th March, 1842. 

A marriage is on the tapis between the Marquis of Waterford and the Hon. 
Miss Louisa Stuart, daughter of Lord and Lady Stuart de Rothsay, and sister of 
Viscountess Canning. e understand the marriage has onaly been brought 
about within the last six weeks. The consent of the father of the fair betrothed 
is the only obstacle that delays the immediate arrangement of the necessary 
deeds of settlement, and it is daily expected to be received from St. Petersburg. 
The nuptials are to be solemnised previous to the departure of Lady Stuart de 
Rothsay to join the noble lord in the Russian capital. — ‘ 

The Duke of Beaufort was sufficiently recovered this morning from his recent 
accident as to be abie to take the field. On Wednesday morning the Duke and 
Duchess leave for Belvoir Caetle, the seat of the Duke of Rutland, to join the 
circle assembled at that princely mansion for the Croxtoa Park Races. 
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n Dits in Sporting Circles. 

“ Latest State of the Odds.""—The match between Boston and Fashion, to 
come off on the 10th of May, on the Union Course, has excited so much in- 
terest throughout the country, that we have given the state of the odds from 
week to week, and remarked upon the condition of the rival Champions. Here- 
tofore we lave been able to say that each was in fine health and going well, 
and the assurance that the match would certainly come off, has been reiterated 
from the first. Having induced many gentlemen to lay out their money on 
this match, and hundreds, probably, to come on to see it, we feel impelled by @ 
sense of duty to these gentlemen and to our subscribers generally, to state that 
there is a screw loose on the part of the Northern Champion. We make this 
announcement with unfeigned regret. Without having any interest whatever in 
the match itself, we have a great pecuniary interest in its being run, and still 
more in the success of Fashion. The match is calculated to exercise an im- 
portant influence upon the revival of the Northern Turf; it will bring thousands 
of persons to this city—from every sectior. of the Union. Though the interest 
in the match may, we fear, be impaired by our announcement, we cannot see 
how to avoid it, without preving recreant and unfaithful to the trust and conf- 
dence reposed in us by our subscribers and the Sporting World. Under these 
circumstances our course seems clear, and while we again express our regret 
that the painful duty should devolve upon us to make the announcement of 
Fashion's being seriously amiss, we cannot shrink from the conscientious per- 
formance of it. 

We now advise those gentlemen who have been disposed to back the Northern 
Champion, or who have done so, that she has thrown out acurb! It is said to 
have discovered itself some weeks since, and is supposed to have proceeded 
from a blow received from Clarion. It seems that in their exercise as Fashion 
was leading him round a turn, Clarion—who has lost an eye—hit hera few 
inches below the heck. In a few days the kurt resulted in a confirmed curb. 

We have great pleasure in stating, however, that Fashion made a most splen- 
did trial on Monday last, and that so late as Wednesday morning she was not 
in the slightest degree lame or apparently affected by it. When it is recollect- 
ed that John Bascombe, Black Maria, and others, made their best races witha 
curb, the fact of Fashion’s having one should not be deemed so vitally impor 
tant. 

We sincerely hope the match will be run. Fashion's condition is so perfect, and 
she is going so much better than ever, that we hope her friends will stand true 
to ber, unless actual lameness shou!d appear, of which we nnderstand there is 
mow no symptom. 

Fashion, with the other cracks in Mr. Lairp’s stable, will leave home for the 
Union Course on Wednesday next, if the weather is pleasant. Boston is ex- 
pected here on thatday. A letter from one who knows states that ‘‘ Richard’s 
himself again!” He is at Camden. There is no doubt he is “ as fine as bug-dust.” 

Offers of 2 to 1 on Boston, play or pay, go a begging. 








The gellant Clarion gave way on Tuesday last. We are desired to state 
that he will go into the breeding stud at once. He will stand this season at 
Mr. Laird’s stables, at Colt’s Neck, Monmouth county, N. J, at $25. 


Truxton in Mr. Luoyn's stable is complaining. 





The Petersburg Races commenced on Tuesday last, but yesterday’s mails 
brought us no intelligence of the first day’s running. 





The Union Course.—It may not be generally known that the former proprie- 
tors of this course have withdrawn from the Turf, altogether. The new pro- 
prietors, however, are laying out a large sum upon improvements. The public 
stand has been re-built, covered, and two new ones erected. In our next we 
shal] speak more in detail of the improvements made and contemplated. 


We have this week been informed of the death of Col Aveusrus Fuivp, of 
Vance’s Ferry, S. C., a circumstance which fills us with poignant regret. Col. 
F. was in the prime of life, and was distinguished not more for his sterling worth 
than for the elegance of his manners, and all those manly accomplishments 
which characterize the high bred gentleman of Ceroliia. For many years Col. 
F. has been connected with the South Carolira Turf, and promised to hecome 
one of its most distinguished ornaments. The writer of this paragraph was so 
fortunate as to enjoy the pleasure of his acquaintance, and while he entertains 
the most vivid recollection of the graces of his mind and the nobleness of the 
impulses which prompted his every act, he regrets his inability to speak in be- 
coming terms of the character of one so eminently gifted, and so prematurely 
taken away. Some one of the wide circle of attached friends he has left be- 
hind him, will do justice, we trust, to his lofty aspirations and his many vir- 
tues. 

Camden Races.—The programme of the Spring Meeting of the Camden and 
Philadelphia Jockey Club, commencing on the 24th of May, will be found in 
our advertising columns. 

Jockey Club Hotel—The fine establishment formerly occupied by Captain 
Brancu, near the Union Course, L. I., and known as the Club House, has been 
leased by Rem. Snepexer, a son of “ Uncle John R.” who is interested in its 
success. The Club Hotel will be opened to the Club and the public to-morrow 
week, and during the races the Club Dinner will be given at this establish- 
ment. 

Timing Watches.—Gelston, Ladd & Co., have just received at their splendid 
establishment in the Astor House, a large assortment of very superior chrono- 

meters for timing races, machinery, etc. The assortment is large enough to 
suit al! fancies; the prices vary from $40 to $325. | 











A Match in Double Harness, two mile heats, for $500 a side, came off over 
the Hunting Park Course, rear Philadelphia, on Saturday last, between a cele- 
brated pair of black mares belonging to Mr. V., of this city, and Mr. Doffy’s 
crack pair of bays, belonging to Philadelphia. Time 5:52—8:56—5:55. Mr. 
V.’s New York mares won the second heat. Each heat was closely contested, 
and the trot gave great satisfaction. On the same day Ripton beat Revenge 
‘na match, four mile heats, for $800. Will Mr. H. send usa report ? , 





Race with Gentlemen Riders. —The Toronto (U. C.) “Herald” states that 
@ sporting race came off over the St. Leger Course, near that city, on the 19th 
inst. between Meg Merrilies, Cockahoop and Bessy Bedlam. Read :— 

Mr. Hay of the 934 Highlanders, backed his celebrated b. m. Meg Merrilies, 
second in the Garrison steeple chase, agains: Mr. Saudford’s (43d Lt. Inf.) br 
m. Bessy Bedlam, the winner of the above mentioned race, for £25, once round 
= ray Mr. Hay having subsequently matched his mare against Col. 
. a (93d Hig’s.) well known br. g. Cockahoop, (Capt. Buchanan riding), for 
Has haan and subject to the same conditious,—it was agreed that the 
print fron ~ i re start together, and the one race cecide both events. The 
came to the wded with anxious spectators, and about half-past two the horses 
Merrilies “ay os the word ** away,” they all got weil off together, Meg 
fell back, and . ae lead, which she kept for the frst half mile, when she 
ora Bodian . withstanding a leetle persuasion, did not reach the front again. 
beating Cocksh og 0 Up the running; and passed the post a gallant winner, 
peor: Beier pe everly by about a length and a half. All the horses were 

by their respective backers. We understand that a good deal of 


money changed hands on the occasi 
their “tin” pretty thick on Freer - the friends of Meg Merrilies laid ont 


P Were 
Bm Be hay 2 ioe Northern Champion in the match with Johu Bascombe, has 


ie wabean ucky, where he is much adinired. He is to stand near Lexing- 


the 20th inst., that Miss Foote had arrived at the Oakland Course, and was 
moving like a bird. George Martin and Creath were also there, and in fine 
plight. The ‘ Great Western ” was daily expected up the river with Col. 
Oxiver, Mr. Duptantier, Mr. Boswett, and several Louisiana Turfmen. Jim 
Bell, certainly, and pessibly Reel and Torchlight were expected on the same 
boat. A match was confidently talked of between Miss Foote and Jim Bell ; 
the former has never been beaten, it is said. The number of horses at the 
Oakland races this Spring, it is thougat will exceed that of any previous meet- 
ing. Blacknose, Ann Innis, Zenith, Red Bill, and other Kentucky cracks are 


in great force. 





Claimants of the Eclipse Saddle! 
Equiria, Ky., 4th April, 1842. 


Mr. Porter, —Will you have the kindness to inform me, through your valua- 
ble paper, whether ‘the etiquette of the Sporting World does not entitle Grey 
Medoe to the “ Eclipse Saddle,” which was handed over to John Bascombe 
after he beat Post Boy? The time of Bascombe was not equal to that of Grey 
Medoc. He, of course, must now be regarded as the best race horse of the 
present day. A four mile heat in 7:35, an ¢ighth mile in 1:48, and a 3d heat 
in 7:42, are hard to beat. Still it is possible, and if any other horse should ever 
“go the caper” he may take the saddle and welcome. 

Yoors truly, 

Note by the Editor.—Our friend “ Uncle Ned” is behind time for once in his 
life. Some ‘other horse” has “ gone the caper,” though it is questionable 
whether any one hes beaten Grey Medoc’s time. We refer him to Jim Bell’s 
and Sarah Bladen’s 7:37—7:40—to Reel’s 7:40—7:43—to Miss Foote’s 7:35 in 
a 2d heat! On the 10th of May there may be another applicant for the “Eclipse 
Saddle.” Nous verrons. In the meantime our old friend Col. Crowevt will 
please to pack it up and have it ready for direction to the Champion of the 
American Turf whoever it may be ! 


Unctie Nep. 





Trotting on the Beacon Course. 
On Wednesday last, during a storm of hail and rain, the following capital 
performances. were made en the Beacon Course, at Hoboken, opposite this 
city :— 


WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1842—Sweepstakes, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Two mile heats 
under the saddle. 


Wm. Wheelan’s ch. m. Brooklyn Maid, by Abdallah_........-.-.-----0-+- Owner. 1 1 
M. Langstaff’s br. g. Hector, by Abdallah..... el Ae ek 2 2 
AIDCTG CO OGM: BR CHRON . o ick cess cccdbsencetctnccsoscousvcccesodsce 3 3 


Time, 5:35—5:29. 


SAME DAY—Purse $50, free for ali horses that never won a purse over $100. Mile 
heats, best 3 in 5. 


Wa. Wheelan’s gr. g. Fourth of July, by Abdallah...............--- Owner. 1 1 2 1 
of atc cn on vane seatesbevccaduonecoceseuevesne 3323323 
Geo. Spicer’s br. g. Hector, by Abdallah ...ccccccccceccccce-cosecccsccccccce 221 3 
i 0. isd dine bedddcwccesc ete uescsscccecenceeneoene 4 dist 
RIRGTG GORE 8 BF. WD. FR Citic on sc ccccccccesetsccccccccanctoceccse dist. 


Time, 2:40—2:42—2:46—2:46. 








A PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


The editorial conduct of a journal of the diversified character of the “ Sp‘rit 
of the Times,” to be unexceptionable, would require a variety of endowments 
which it would be idle to hope to find united in any one individual. Every 
editor of a newspaper should possess extensive familierity with literature, a cul- 
tivated taste, thorough knowledge of men and the world, habits of observation, 
and great facility in giving expressiun to his opinions. The qualities of his 
heart should correspond to those of his head—he should be honest, generous, 
and brave. Alas! how few of the craft can pretend to a tithe of the few re- 
quisites we have enumerated! But into the composition of a Sporting editor 
should be infused not only other ingredients, but a double portion of industry, 
of patience, of command of temper, and of charity ; verily he has need of all! 
Then, too, he must be learned ina new walk of science—of smal! dignity in 
the eyes of the multitude, yet enti:led to all respect for its mysteries, its useful- 
ness, the difficulties of its acquisition, and the ‘* exceeding’? smal! number of 
its adepts! The Stud Book should be to him as familiar as his alphabet; fa- 
milies of borses and their pedigrees shou!d be as we!] known to him as his own. 
He should be intimate with every Turfman and Breeder in the country, especial- 
ly with everything appertaining to their respective personal interests. He should 
number among his acquaintances every Trainer that ever girthed a saddle, and 
every Jockey that throws his leg over a thorough-bred. He should be familiar 
with race courses and their proprietors, with the constitutions, rules, and deci- 
sions of every Jockey Club, and with the standing of every man connected with 
ihe Turf. He should have the keenest eye for the points of a horse, know the 
comparative merits of rival champions, aud no one should beable to teach him 
as to the capacity of different trainers. He must know the odds on every horse 
in advance, foresee the result of every race, and withal, act with consummate 
prudence in giving expression to the conclusions at which he arrives by the ex- 
ercise of his rare sagacity and foresight! With all these gifis—supernatural, 
acquired, or otherwise—grant him good health, good nature, indomitable per- 
sevérence and assiduity, and one would think he might hope to become reason- 
ably popular as a Sporting Editor. 

Unfortunately for the writer, in the present instance, he can claim but few of 
the acquirements he has specified. An experience of more than ten years has 
satisiied him how much he falls short of meeting the expectations of the Sport- 
ing Wold. He finds shat with all the resources he can command, with all the 
patience, amiability, and firmness he can exercise, and all the enterprise he can 
exhibit, it is yet impossible to give satisfaction to all parties. There are so 
many private animosities to be considered, so many conflicting interests io recon- 
cile, so much personal feeling to gratify, so much il] humor and uncharitableness 
to disarm, and so frequent misunderstandings and misapprehensions to remove, 
that it is absolutely impossible for any one placed in such a position to escape 
the censure—not of his foes only, but often of his friends. But we are deter. 
mined to enter fully into the subject, and in stating our ‘‘ profit and loss ac- 
count,’ we commence with a statement of our deserts. 


When, in 1831, we projected this journal, and published the first number of 
the ‘* Spirit of the Times,”’ we determined to pursue a straight forward, impar- 
tial course, and to make the paper worthy of its friends, aud the important in- 
teresis it was established to uphold—to make it the accredited and the creditable 
OrGan or THE Sportinc Wortp. We brought to the task a determinatien to 
succeed, if success could be insured by some aptitude for business, by unceasing 
industry and perseverance. And we have toiled for more than ten years through 
evil report and through good report, guided by the suggestions of the experi- 
enced, assisted by men of character and influence, encouraged by many, and flat- 
tered by all. During this period we have had the occasional aid of thousands 
of Correspondents, comprising some of the most distinguished men in the Union. 
These columns have been enriched by the contributions of the cleverest writers 
in the country—furnished (and we say it with pride and thankfulness) often gra- 
tuitously. The appearahce of the paper has ever been respectable, ard the re- 

cent volumes of it second to none of its class in the fanguage. We are not 
unmindful that our readers have frequently had occasion to extend to us their 

indulgence for faults consequent upon imperfections of education, want of 
more mature experience, cr errors of judgment. But they must beer us witness 
that our undivided energies have been given to the prosecation of our enter- 

prise. And throughout these ten years we have not deviated from the line of 
conduct we first laid down for our guidance. We had not then, nor have we 

now, any interest whatever in stock ; nor have we hae any interes¢ to incline 
us to partialies for any families of horses; nor have our partialities been un- 
duly exhibited. Our columas have always been open for the temperate discus. 

sion of all questions relating to Breeding, Training, and Racing ; ‘‘ Hear both 
sides” has been our motto. If calumny has pointed her shafts at us for our de- 
clared preference of Sir Charles and Eclipse to Gohanna or Pacific, of Levia- 
than and Trustee to Chateaux Margaux or Tranby, then has injustice been done 
us. Wecan truly say that “no levelled malice infects one comma of the course 
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we hold.” We have censured when we thought censure due ; when praise, ve 


state of our columns this week, writes us under date of| tiality and our interests have commanded it. ~ 












| | April 
have praised without stint or measure. Our feelings have —_ 


pted U8 C0 inp. 


And now bear with us while we detail some of the annoyances with wh; 
we have been pestered in this ten years’ service. Occasions not Unfreque “ a 
present themselves to an editor in which he must forfeit the confidence re a 
in him by the public, or speak out plainly and boldly, at whatever isk “7 ‘ 
feiting favor or incurring enmity. The general reader would little Suspect . 
often that risk has been incurred by us. It is almost impossible to express » 
opinion upon any question relative to the Turf or matters appertaining ue 
without involving the editor in a controversy with one side or the other. It 
a notorious fact that our Turfmen and Breeders—as a class—regard any hie 
tion upon their stock, or an unfavorable allusion to a horse in their Possession, 
as little less an indignity than an insult to a member of their families If : 
horse of theirs win any race whatever, they expect to see him ranked an, 
the ‘cracks of the day ;” if he lose, they equally expect an apology to, 
made ; if he be beaten half a distance, we are desired to say he was ‘‘ wel} up ‘ 
If a spurious pedigree or gross foul play on the Turf, be exposed, forthwith , 
hornet’s nest of reproaches ard angry denunciations swarm about the editor’, 
head. If a stallion in which they are interested, fail to get winners, we an 
called upon to say that ‘‘ he never had a chance ;” if he be notoriously « of ,, 
account,” they expect us to maintain a profound silence respecting him, so the 
they may continue to demand fifty or a hundred dollars for his services. Sho 
they be interested in Imported stock, they are grievously offended if favor), 
mention be made of the Native bred, and vice versa. If we fail to call atte, 
tion to the merits of some horse who has done nothing to recommend him, ap; 
of whom we know nothing, we are straightway accused of being interested; 
some rival. One gentleman find faults because we never have visited his jj, 
trict to report the races in person—he resides possibly in Indiana or Florida 
another thinks himself ill-used because we will not manufacture pedigrees {, 
his horses. A third, thinking to sell a horse, wishes us to puff him as jf , 
were a second Boston, and is as angry at our refusal as if we had reported thy 
his only daughter had eloped with his trainer. Or after selling a horse {y 
$1000 in truck and promises of $4000 more payable in live stock in the couy — 
of five years, he requires us to state that ‘‘Col. Tony Lumpxin has sold }j 
celebrated crack High-cock-a-lorum by Bonespavin, out of Curb by Windsucky 


tion to the blood stock of the ‘State of Rankin.’ ” 


But of all unreasonable people—the embodiment of ‘‘ smal! potatoes,” ayj 
ihe personification of jealousy, meanness, emptiness and presumption, the Pr. 
prietors of Race Courses can give udds and beat the world! There are a few ray 
and worthy exceptions,—liberal, high minded gentlemen, fond of the sport—by 


pise.” If we speak of the prospect of a brilliant match to come off overay 
particular Course, the proprietors of those in the vicinity are angry that the 
have been overlooked, and to bespeak the support of Turfmen to any one pn. 
prietor is regarded by the others as a gross affront upon themselves. Wit © 
very rare exceptions they never pay for advertising—by no means if it can 
avoided—an d if by some inscrutable dispensation of Providence they are moved 
to doso, they imagire they have bought the editor, paper and all 
sitiun for a match is made they will oppose it tooth and naii except it is to come 
off on their Course, and hundreds have fallen through owing to the scandalow — 
intervention of these gentry. 
as if they were superior to the Oakland or the Louisiana, and their managemen, — 
praised as if the Charleston Club could imitate it to advantage! Horses never _ 
break down on ‘heir Courses, and yet they are better adapted for making {ax 
time then the Metarie or the Trenton!—such stables, such accommodations, | 
such straw snd such water as they have, cannot be paralelled. They requir 
moreover, that a copy of the paper should be sent them free of charze—may 
of them appear to have had it on these terms as our ledgers show, unfortunately 
for they never have paid for it. 
The Owners of Stallions,too, wHo anE Not TURFMEN, are generally charac | 
terized by the same claims to consideration: They feel no more interest in iw @ 
preving the breed of horses than a Hottentot, and would as soon advertise them | 
selves as keepers of a jack as Priam himself, if money could be made by it 
But we have exposed these people before, and their malpractices are too wel 
understood by the great body of breeders to require our going into details. Ye | 
every one of them would gladly see us hung higher than Haman, for they ar 
sensible that we are watching them, and are “constantly on hand” to arraig 
them before the bar of public opinion. How many a graceless rascal have wt 
kept from running @ horse under his age? How many horses with spurioui 
pedigrees, or none at all, have we kept in the background, and how many gti 





exorable ‘‘ Spirit ?” 


have been for years subjected; as many more could be enumerated, and sow 
pe them of a character still more unjustifiable or impertinent. Nor will w 


individual, nor of thousands of subscriptions, which have never been paid. 
‘But we would ask what has been effected by all this labor of years, followe 


Times” done for the Turf or the Sporting World? Te this we proceed \ 
answer. 

IT HAS ADDED THIRTY PER CENT TO THE VALUE OF BLOOD srock through 
the United States! In this we are borne out not alone by our own observt 
tion, but by the testimony of the most sagacious Turfmer. in the country, al! 
the most extensive Breeders. Nor in the universal decline of prices conse: 
quent upon the disordered currency of the last few years, has the pn 
of Blood Stock fallen so rapidly or so low as other deecriptions of property— 
This paper was the first that ever paid Travelling Correspondents, by which tit 
earliest and most important Sporting Intelligence was procured and dissem: 
nated, and by which a system of Correspondence was established throug) 
events of interest transpiring hundreds of miles distant bave been commu! 
cated and published in its columns at a date as early in many cases as io (0! 
local newspapers. The utmost efforts were requisite and immense expense ¥# 
involved for several years, before it was possible to effect this consummati0' 


rivals, which one by one either broke dowh or were withdrawn. 


The salutary effects of reporting every race in the Union and in Canala, 30 


feeling and intimacy existing between the Turfmen and Breeders of the &’ 
ferent States,—in the prumotion of tie Sales of Horses, in the Importation © 7 
choice Blood from abroad, and in the encouragement of the best of our Natit! 7 
Bred Stock. And no sensitle person can doubt that hundreds of individuals he 
been induced, by reading of the success of others, to invest large sums in Stocé 
and enter extensively both upon Breeding and Racing—than which no inves 
ment can be more honorable, or more advantageous to the Agricultura! Inseres’ 


what zeal this department of the paper has been conducted, and how benefit 
an influence it has exerted upon their individual revcaues. How many yo" 
Trainers have we brought iato notice, and inspirited to become useful and" 
pectable members of society; and how many Jockeys have been convince 
that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy,” from seeing their names in print, accom)? | 
nied by a gratifying remark? How many gentlemen about to decline the 7” 
have been induced to persevere from reading of brilliant stakes and high p!“* 
paid for horses; and how many sales of stock have been effected by mek! | 
breeders and turfmen better acquainted with each other? Of our friends *" | 
acquaintances, not a few are indebted to us, possibly unknowingly, for in'* 
posing a shield between them and detraction. Many have we served, and ~ 
their time of need. And how many have we :endered prominent and populs 
whose modest, sterling worth would otherwise have been unknown beyond ‘*" 





own neighborhoods! Others there are whose interests are watched over * i 


to Peter Green, Esq., for $5000. High-cock a-lorum will be a great adj. 


as a class, we regard them, as a Mississippian would say, ‘‘ with perfect dy. 


If a propo. ¥ 


They require their Courses to be complimented — 


ings have felt the inexorable knife from their owners’ fear of the still more: _ 


The above is but a brief epitome of the editorial annoyances to which 4 


pause to complain respecting unrequited advances made by us to this or tht ~ 


up under such discouragement and annoyances; what has the “ Spirit of tht — 


In its early career, too, the “ Spirit” had to contend with many formidad! 7 


the principal ones in Great Britain, are manifest in the increased degree of go" 7 


of the country. Thousands have bome testimony, and will yet do so, ¥ 
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as keen an eye as are our own; and there are many whom we have disen- | 


thralled from deep rooted prejudices and absurd misapprehensions ; and many | 


om we have cheered on and supported in the good cause by a timely suggestion, 
» favorable notice, ar appeal to their pride, or by pradential advice. Nor may 
we altogether omit to mention that we have been in the constant habit for years 
of executing commissions of all descriptions for our sporting subscribers, whe- 
ther acquaintances OF not, without any charge whatever, though frequently 
thereby subjected to serious inconvenience and expense. The person obliged 
being a SUBSCRIBER, we have performed whatever labor of love was required 
with the most cheerful readiness. 

Nor do our claims on the Sportsmen of the United States stop here. We 
claim to have elevated the character of the pursuits of the Turf to a pitch they 
had never before reached in public estimation on this side the Atlantic. When 
‘hig journal was commenced, the strongest prejudice existed, especially at the 
North, towards Racing and Racing men. This prejudice had been !ineally 

transmitted from the Puritans of New England, who, carrying to an extreme 
their hatred of the civil aud religious principles of the Cavaliers, involved in a 
sweeping and indiscriminate censure the excessive loyalty, the haughty assump- 
tion, and the religious istolerance which distinguished the aristocratic party, 
with the gallantry, the courtesy, and love of manly amusements, which ren- 
dered the exercise of their power at least graceful and elegant. We have cau- 
tiously eschewed sympathy with such English amusements as are deemed bru- 
tal and gross in either country, and as sedulously exhibited the fairer side of the 
picture, recording the proceedings on the Turf and in the Field of the legiti- 
mate “ Old English Sportsman ’—a class of gentlemen composed of the proud: 
est, most enlightened, and most refined of the nobility and gentry of Great Bri- 
tain. Holding up so constantly the example of the best blood of the old coun- 
try, we have likewise made the public at large more intimately acquainted with 
the high character and social position of our own Turfmen, till the prejudice 
which once univetsally here prevailed towards a ‘‘herse-racer” has become 
extinct, save in the breaste of those who equally condemn the most tasteful and 
delightful recreations of society. 

To effect our purpose, unwearied pains have been employed to give the 
“Spirit of the Times’ some portion of Literary reputation, and we have great 
satisfaction in recording that we have upon our list many subscribers utterly 
indifferent to the sporting department of the paper, but who have taken it from 
first to last because they have approved the spirit in which we have culled for 
them from the Periodical Literature of England.—And egain, we have aimed 
still fuather to advance our primary design, by associating with Field Sports 
and Pastim’s the pleasures of the Stage. A due share of room has ever been 
devoted to the subject, the most disinterested support has been given to mana- 
gers and actors worthy of support ; a complete record has been kept of the cur- 
rent productions of the day, whether in Music, the Drama, or the Ballet, and 
we have faithfully chronicled the movements of ‘‘the professionals” in each 
art, their triumphs, and theirreverses. ‘This we have done with no expectation 
or hope of emolument from this class—their patronage, all told, never has repaid 
atithe of the expense and troubie it has cost—but with the double intent of 
making the contents of ‘‘the Spirit ” more various, and upholding in an accre- 
dited organ the pleasures of the Turf and the Stage, as these pleasures are in 
fact found associated in the minds of al] true American Sportsmen. 

To the Agriculturists of the West, too, we have endeavored to make vur 
journal acceptable by seasonabdle extracts from the Agricultural writers of Great 
Britain, where the science has reached nearest perfection. Considerable space 
has been given to original and selected hints upon the improvement of the Do 
mestic Stock of the country ; and the enterprising, and in a national point of 
view, most deserving, importer and breeder of Cattle, and Sheep, and Swine, 
has been encouraged and assisted in the profitable disposition of his stock, by 
editorial comment, and private individual] exertion. 

Tn fine, while we have made ours most emphatically a sPORTING PAPER, and 
as such, a paper accredited for accuracy, for fulness and impartial.ty, it has been 
our constant aim to elevate its character by associating with this peculiar fea. 
sore the charms of Polite Letters, and the delights of Music and the Theaire ; 
to elevate in pupular estimation the /rue position of our Turfmen, to commend 
their elegant hospitality and tastes, their devotion not alone to the Manly Di- 
versions of the Field, but their warm sympathy with the Arts, by which Social 
Life is adorned. 

Measurably, we have succeeded in our purpose; the character of the Turf 
has been redeemed at the North, and the standing of its devotees made familiar 
among gentlemen, not alone here, but in England. "Tis but a short time since 
that in England the impression was universal that the only American sport was 
Trotting—our best thorough-bred, but a three minute roadster, and our proudest 
sportsman, but a wily jockey of some “‘ fast crab.” Those days are gone. Our; 
Turfmen are now known at ‘the Corner” to those best worth knowing; our 
great races are reported in English newspapers ; the merits of our ** cracks” 
are understood, and the pages of their elegant magazines are adorned with por- 
traits of Boston and Fashion, and costly illustrations of many capital articles 
contributed originally to these columns. Henceforth the United States will be 
regarded as the only Nation that can compete with them in bringing to perfec- 





tion the Blood Horse, and in carrying out a thorough and business-like system 
of Racing, by which alone all improvements must be tested. Throughout t 
Great Britain—indeed wherever the English Language is spoken, the “ Spirit 

of the Times” is known as the “ Bell’s Life’ of the New World—the organ of | 
the American Sporting World. Through this medium the fame of our Horses 
and the spirit of our Turfmen are known throughout Europe not only, but in the 
Indies, West and East. The breeders of France and Germany, the best conti- 
nental customers of England, are a!ready turning their eyes to the United 
States as likely to become at no distant day, the ‘Race Horse Region” from 
whence their importations are to be made. Our system of racing—‘‘ long dis- 
tances and heats to boot’—is eminently popular out of England, while even 
there many of the most sensible writers and speakers [wvzde Sir Francis Burdett’s 
Speech upon the sale of His late Majesty’s Stud] view with concern and regret 
the present British system of racing, which is calculated to deteriorate the old 
fashioned, hard-bottomed stock of the English Race Horse—to produce speed 





at the expense of game and stoutuers—to beget a breed of quarter horses in- 
stead of four milers,—the King’s Platers of a former era. The “ Spirit,” too, 
has made the Turfmen of Europe familiar with the names of the Corinthian co 

lumns of the American Turf. Our Hamptons, our Stevenses, our Kenners, 
and our SrocxTons, are known throughour the world like the Portrianps, the 
Cievetanps, and the Bentincgs of England. The Livinestons and Joun- 
sons of the New World are as eminently conspicuous as the CugsTERFIELDS 
ard Grosvenors of the Old. 

We approach now the last and most miserable topic in this long article. 
After having thus devoted ten of tke best years of our life, with all the means, 
the influence, the industry, and the abili:y we could command, we have realized 
—what '—Why on paper, quite a snug little property, but, in truth, not the 
first red cent! With nearly Fifty Thousand Dollars due it, this journal passed 
from ours iuto other hands, for an amount which would not command a mode- 
rate race horse! What have we gained then beyond the ephemeral reputation 
of a newspaper writer! This, to be sure, is flattering enough to our vanity, 
but will it make the ‘pot boil!” With the same reputation, enterprise, 
means, acd perseverance, ought we not to have insured - 


————“‘ that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends ?” 


We are not prepared to estimate the value of editorial popularity, nor the worth 
of the good opinion of the Sporting World, but we ere almost tempted to say 
from present indications upon which we shallshortly dwell, that had we the past 
ten years of our life to live over again; and were offered the wages of a jour- 
neyman wood-sawyer, we should certainly hesitate before giving up the “‘ wages” 
for the *‘ popularity”—the sav horse for the race horse. 

It is true that we have acquired a fund of knowledge aud great experience, 
but that we can ever make them available is yet to be seen. We have won in 








mr ans ceived it spontaneously at TUGusanae a. 
many staunch friends have we made, and thousands of most desirable acqua‘n- 
tances. Of the former, several ‘‘ whose evil stars have linked them with us,” 
have a claim upon our never ceasing gratitude and regard, which is inscribed in 
our heart of hearts. The consideration which most embitters our regret for 
past misfortunes, is, that we have involved some of them in our own losses, and 
those friends the most disinterested and generous. 

But we do by no means yet “give up the ship.” With our habits of appli- 
cation, experience in the profession we have chosen, and claims upon the good 
wishes of the racing community, joined to good health, economy, and the ener- 
gy of one determined to succeed, and not too old to grapple with the great 
world, it will be singular indeed if we are not able at no very distant day to 
stand upon our legs again, free from obligations of every description. 

‘From the “exhibit” above, we have shewn, we think, that the annoyaaces of 
the editor of a Sporting Paper, and the unfounded suspicions, the badgerings, 
the requirements, and the gross injustice to which he is subjected are worthy of 
something better and more substantial than an ephemeral popularity, though 
we have not succeeded in obtaining it. From recent indications, however, we 
find that the ‘‘ popularity” itself—though no great !oss—is in danger of waxing 
“small by degrees and beautifully less,” if we may credit some of our Corres- 
pondents. Some of these gentlemen will surely be the death of us. They con- 
trive to get us by the ears with our familiar acquaintances every few weeks, in 
despite of all the prudence and discretion we car command. We shal! soon 
become so suspicious as to refuse to publish a single ‘on dit,” without the 
writer's affidavit attached. Our familiar acquaintance with gentlemen connected 
with the Turf, ia all sectious of the United States, with their breeding studs and 
stables of horses, their trainers, jockies, and every thing unto them appertain- 
ing, have enabled us a thousand times to steer clear of rocks and shoals, upon 
which a pilot less intimately informed of tides, winds, and under currents, would 
have struck or grounded. Gentlemen are in the constant habit of writing us 
familiar private Jetters ia which they give us the current Sporting Intelligence 
circulating in their vicinities, extracts from which are transferred in another 
shape toourcolumns. Very naturally, as their letters are not intended for any 
eye but our own, speculations are indulged in upon this race or that match, this 
stailion or that trainer, this stable or that course. Some of these crude specu- 
lations tallying with our Own impressions, we have put in another shape and 
adopted. Occasionally our correspondents hare been misinformed, and we have 
been enabled to set them right; at other times, when in doubt, we bave sup- 
pressed the information altogether. These letters, being from the most distin- 
guished Turfmen, Breeders, or Trainers, frequently contain news of immense 
interest to the Sporting World, and were we to remain silent until it had trans- 
pired through the ordinary channels, our paper might as well not be published. 

Within a few days we have been accused not only of pretty much all the sins 
in the Decalogue, but several other high crimes and misdemeanors, which, if 
borne out by the facts, are worthy of more lashes at the cert’s tail, than Purdy 
gave Eclipse in his match with Henry. Read the following letter :— 

‘ GREENSEORO’, Ala., March 22, 1842. 

Messrs. Editors,—You will please discontinue the “ Spirit of the ‘Times” to 
my address, as well as the ‘‘ Turf Register.” The subscription money which 
is due for the latter, will be paid to any agent of yours, or forwarded, if you 
will take Alabama money, which is the only currency we have here. ‘ 

In taking leave of you after so long an acquaintance, it is natural to suppose 
that we have some particular reason for it, and to be candid, we have been led 
astray by personal partialities, and cheracters given to persons in vour paper 
which they do not deserve. When Van Leer, for instance, started South with 
Mr. Stevens’ horses, the former was lauded to the skies in a lung editorial, for 
an honest man and excellent trainer, and the horses represented as almost in- 
vincible. Now inthis country the horses, or at least most of them, ere believed 
to have been unsound, or broken down ; the character of Van Leer for integrity 
would send an honest man to Botany Bay, as a good many of us now know to 
our cost. Not wishing to have any thing to do with such characters, nor to be 
led astray by articles seemingly gotten up for particular purposes, we must beg 
leave to take Jeave of your * Spirit,” &c. 

Respectfully, &c., Rosert W. WIirTHERs. 

The reader will be at no loss to perceive the grounds for addressing to us a 
letter so gross and so unworthy of a gentleman. The fling at our distinguished 
fellow citizen, Mr. Stevens, and his stock, will be better appreciated, when it 
is stated that to this day, Mr. S. has not received from Mr. Robert W. Wi- 
thers, one dollar for it. Mr. Robert W. Withers “ knows” tha: fact without 
“cost.” We plead guilty to having written a paragraph recommending Mr. 
Stevens’ horses to the attention of breeders at the South, on the score of blood 
and performance. The lut among others, comprised Black Maria (sister to 
Shark, Bey Maria, Eclipse Lightfoot, and others), Janette (sister to Sir Charles, 
and the dam of Fordham, and Tempest), Cora (sister to Medoc),— Doasoris, who 
won here nearly $20,000— Clara Howard, also a distinguished winner here, and 
Zela, African, Bonny Black, and Ethiopia, also winners here, and each of them 
winners of four mile races after they were sold at the South and West! If 
any gentleman in the United States can boast of a stud containing an equal 
number of horses, that are superior in point of blood, or racing powers, we are 
yet to be informed of it. 

So much for our “‘ misleading” Mr. Robert W. Withers, of Greensboro’, Ala- 
bama, by “ personal partialities,”” when discussing the matter of horseflesh. 
To the second count of the indictment, of having * led astray” Mr. Robert W. 
Withers, of Greensboro’, Alabama, as aforesaid, for having “lauded to the 
skies in a long editorial, for an honest man and an excellent trainer,’’ Mr. Isaac 
Van Leer, we also plead guilty. Mr. Van Leer having been for many years 
one of the most popular trainers at the North, and possessing as he did the con- ! 
fidence of Mr. Stevens, Mr. Livingston, and others of his employers among our 
most prominent Turfmen, we did not hesitate, when he was about starting upon 
a long journey, into a section of the covntry in which he was unknown, to re- 
commendhim. Mr. Robert W. Withers, of Greensboro’, Alabama, finding Van 
Leer ‘‘astranger”’ very naturally ‘ took him in,” by baying several of his horses 
for which he never paid. It would seem that Van Leer was not verv long in 
making the acquaintance of Mr. Robert W. Withers, and that he turned it to 
his profit by leaving his employment. Subsequently, upon our cordial recom- 
mendation, Van Leer was engaged as trainer by the late James Jackson, Esq., 
and the last letter we ever received from.that lamented turfman contained an 
expression of his obligation to us on this account and how much he was pleased 
with the ability and faithfulness of Van Leer. The most liberal offers were 
subsequently made to Mr. Van Leer, both here and in the South and West. 
After being engaged for a long period with Col. T. Watson, he has very 
lately accepted the offers of Twos. Kirkman, Esq., of Florence, Ala., with 
whom he remains, we presume, at this present writing. At any rate Mr. Ro- 
bert W. Withers, of Greensboro’, Alabama, will no doubt be soon “ favored 
with his address.” 

A few weeks since we announced the sale by auction at Mobile of Poily 
Peachem (the dam of Portsmouth) for $500. A few days afterwards she was 
sold under the hammer at New Orleans for $1500. Which of our correspon- 
dents were correct! Very pussibly she was put up at Mobile, was bid in, and 
the sale stopped. But of course we are to blame for not knowing all the facts, 
though apprised by our coirespondent merely, that she was sold on such a day 
for $500. 

We were desired (by one of the high contracting parties, too!) to state lately 
that Atalanta and Trifle had been purchased by the Hon. B. Peyton, of New 
Orleans, and Col. P. M. Burter, of S C. We did so. It seems, however, 
that Mr. P. is alone interested ir. these two fine mares. Another rap over the 
knuckles for that ! 

We were desired to advertise Wagner to stand (at Gallatin, Tenn.,) at $100. 
Major Wyre having subsequently determined to reduce his terms to $50, did 
so without our knowledge and without desiring us to change h's advertisement. 
We are of course accused of an attempt to ruin his season, while the thousand 
and one complimenis we have paid the horse within three years, go for no- 

ing * 
ie announced the sale of Jim Bell at $5000, tothe Messrs. Kenner. A 
Kentucky paper states that he was sold for $6000! Of course we are opposed 
to Kentucky bred horses—ten years’ exertions in writing it up, to the contrary 
notwithstanding ! 

We announced the Donaldsonville (La.) Races to commence on the week suc- 
ceeding those at New Orleans, as they were so advertised in the Louisiana pa- 
pers at full length. They were postponed indefinitely, but of course the ‘‘ Spirit 
of the Times ”’ attempted to mislead the public. Talk of establishing a new 

ting paper in consequence . 
a pa of Nashville, for thirty years or more on the Turf, a writer of 
distinguished ability, and formerly editor of the ‘‘ American Turf Register,” 
sent us last Fall a letter upon the Columbia (Tenn.) Races. — We hear withina 
few days that its publication, six months ago, created an immense sensation, 
and that hundreds of our friends have been alienated in consequence. We 
never beard a word on the subject before, but of course we deserve lynching at 
y least ! ' 
a, of a race at Clarksville, Tenn., last season is surprised and in- 
dignant at the omission of the name of his horse in our listof wincers in 1841, 
both at that place and Columbia. No report of the races was sent us, though 
we have repeatedly asked forthem. Of course we were bound to know every 
winner in the Union, whether their races are reported or not. We must be op: 
ed to Leviathan, as the winner was one of his get! 

We lately expressed an opinion, in courteous and decorous terms, upon cer- 

tain Decisions made by a committee of a New Orleans Jockey Club, in which 





high places the consideration of those whose mere passing acquaintance is a 


we took ground against it, supporting our opinion by thet of ‘ Bell's Life in 
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London.” The editor of that an of the British Soorting W. ) 
nounced a jackanapes and Sareell "another, while a dete! cntea 1on aon i 
to have a Sporting paper established that will agree with the New Orleans Club 
right or wrong—a paper that will support the decisions of a Club which by the 
same rule allows one horse to run while it rules off another. [Vide cases of 
Bendigo, Denizen, etc.] 

Two letters from New Orleans desired us to asnounce that Messrs, Wetts 
and Ociver had leased the Metarie Course. The fact was announced. Three 
days subsequently a letter arrives stating that the gentlemen named expected to 
lease the Course, but that if we had already announced it (as desired) the whole 
affair would fall through! In our readiness to serve two friends in this matter, 
when requested, we have probably disobliged them, while we have brought 
2 al gee ses se ee of the former lesseea of the Course, both of 

sonal fri . l i 
coed af PP and ends. So much for doing a good natured thing by re- 
_A blunder of the printer made us state last week that a fine pair of ba . 
riage horses for which $1000 were asked, were 16-3 in height, fnsteed of 15-3. 
Of course the gentleman for whom the announcement was made is furious, and 
suspects us of io in some other pair! 

Since our friend Kenpavu has been a prisoner in Mexico, three mutual friends, 
ourself included, have been stigmatized as having suggested to, and encour- 
aged him to join the unfortunate Santa Fé Expedition. The prea. e is as scan- 
dalous as it is utterly false. We all remonstrated with him and a ML t 
dissuade him from going on such a wild goose chase, and at the time we left 
New wo - ae! understood that he had given up any idea of going. Of 
course Kendall’ i 4 
eral s relatives and many of his acquaintances think hanging too 

A recent private letter from New Orleans to a gentleman in this ci 
that—* The ‘ Spirit’ is very unpopular here ening te the publication of ba a 
‘‘ munications of ‘ Trebla’ and‘ Profile’ * * * ‘There isa very bitter feelin 
‘against your frend W. T. P., for his course relative to Reel's challenge = 
“the decisions of the betson time. The B’s., the K’s., the W’s., the S’s.. and 
‘others of his old friends have all expressed their feelings on this subject * 
«*#*** Dre. D,Y.N. O., Col. B., Dr. S., and others have made them- 
‘selves very busy in this business. They are endeavoring to get up anew 
‘sporting paper, Dr. D. to de the editor,” etc. : 
Now if ** Trebla” or “* Profile” had ever written a line for this paper reflect- 
ing upon any gentleman, or any horse, or any course, or any thing, whatever, 
there would appear to be some ground for complaint. The correspondence of 
the latter with this journal ceased some time since—with his letter containing 
an anonymous challenge to Boston. With regard tothe communications of the 
former, we happen to know that however they may be received in New Orleans, 
they are eminen'ly popular everywhere else. We know the writer to be well 
educated and a gentleman of great amiability cf character, nor has he written 
a line for us, to our knowledge, which he could on reflection wish to blot. Will 
any of the gentlemen who feel aggrieved do us the favor to point out in what 
‘* Trebla” bas offended? Uatil that is done, so long as his letters displey their 
wonted spirit, fun, and good feeling, we shall continue to publish them. 

The course we adopted with regard to the anonymous challenge from Reel 
may have been erroneous : we make small pretensions to infallibility ; but havi 
adopted a rule for our guidance eleven years since, which experience has ous 
correct, we saw no reason to depart from it in this instance. We gave our 
reasons for refusing to publish an anonymous challenge from an irresponsible 
individual to a horse already ‘tied up” in a match for $20,000 a side, and if 
any one is dissatisfied with them we can only regret it. The match proposed 
by ** Profile” was for $30,000, Four mile heats, $10,000 forfeit. Now suppose, 
on account of the increased amount of the match and forfeit, Col. Jonnson and 
Mr. Lone had determined to pay Boston’s forfeit of $5000 to Fashion, and take 
up the New Orleans challenge, when they could run for $10,000 more or receive 
$5000 more forfeit. To whom were they to address their acceptance of Reel’s 
challenge! Who was responsible for her forfeit of $10,000? Washer owner 
No, assuredly not; he was not known in the matter. Was“ Profile!” Yes, 
and he only ; but who zs “ Profile?’ Is he responsible for $10,000! It is an 
absurdity to discuss the matter. Moreover, it seems not to have occurred to our 
New Orleans friends that to challenge a horse who is already in training for a 
very important match is not in accordance with the usages of the Turf in this 
country or in any other. Will any of them be good enough to direct us to a 

precedent! 

The gentiemen alluded to as having it in contemplation to establish a new 
sporting paper have been presented in the foregoing remarks with the fruits of 
our experience. The ‘ Spirit” after having for many years enjoyed the monopo- 
ly of the ‘* patronage” of the Sporting World in times of general prosperity, 
has contrived to ruin nine individuals that have been unfortunate enough, 
frum first to last, to own an interest init! As the projectors of the new paper 
number but four, and as the “‘ times ain't now as they used to was,” it is a fair 
calculation to suppose that with a rival in this city, they could contrive to ruin 
themselves in half the time it required us! We earnestly hope they will try it, 
though we owe them no particular ill will ! 

Some time since, in noticing the Northern stables generally, we spoke of a 
colt coming 3 yrs. oli. in Luoyn’s stable in New Jersey, as likely to equal 
Hornblower (his brother) in speed. All we said is acknowledged to be perfectly 
true, but then, the friends of the colt are anxious to lay out their money on him. 
to advantage (as he has never started). ‘“‘ What business have you to meddle 
with Lloyd's stable! If you knew about his colt, why the Devil couldn’t you 
hold your tongue about him! You've just ruined the betting! Stop my pa- 
per!” Of course. 

A New Orleans correspondent lately informed us that a scurrilous attack had 
been made upon us and the * Spirit,” in the “ Louisiana Advertiser,” of the 4th 
ult., emanating from the parties we had taken to task for scaudalously abusing: 
the officers of the Alexandria Jockey Club, in two of the New Orleans news-— 
papers. We could nowhere find the “ Advertiser”? of the 4th, though we re- 
ceived copies of the 3d and 5th; we noticed it accordingly. Last week, to our 
astonishment, we ascertained that the ‘‘ Advertiser” had not spoken of us in 
any way, while a duplicate copy of the ‘ Louisiana American” of the 4th was 
sent us, containing a very pleasant communication from an acquaintance rela- 
tive to our decision of bets on time! Swernen, of the * Advertiser,” will pro- 
bably do us the honor to “call us ont” when we next visit New Orleans, but if 
we should get off alive, our correspondent shall acknowledge “a bullet lodged 
in his thorax ” before we shake hards with him. 

A few weeks since several humbug Walking Matches against Time were an- 
nounced here in most of the penny papers. The pretence set up was that one 
of our most estimable citizens had offered $5000 to any one that could walk 
Sixty successive Hours! When this offer was denied as having proceeded 
from the gentleman in question, the parties immediately pretended that another 
wealthy Turfman had made it. A negro fellow was the principal pedestrian— 
whilst the proprietors of the groggeries where the matches were to be per- 
formed divided the profits with the parties. The imposition seemed so trans- 
parent that we neglected for some time to notice it; nor should we have done 
so at all, probably, had we not been requested to do so by the gentlemen who 
were said to have offered the premium of $5000. In exposing these humbugs, we 
brought upon our heads the maledictions of the groggery proprietors, who were 
realizing considerable sums for admissions to see the matches performed, while 
the pedestrians themselves, who were ‘‘ making a good thing of it,” were as mad 
as wet hens. If the prayers of the wicked availed much, the predicament of 
a boiled lobster would be pleasant compared with ours. 

But enough; we will not pursue this theme farther. From the illustrations 
given, our readers will not failto see that while it behoves us to exercise renew- 
ed patience, judgmert, and good temper, it no less becomes them to be more 
indulgent and lenient to any errors of omission or commission they may 
discover in this paper. Above all they cannot fail to see that aside from 
any consideration of duty or inclination, it is clearly our interest in the 
management of these columns to be at peace with all, to offend nore. It 
must be manifest to them that every objectionable paragraph loses us a sub- 
scriber, and perhaps many, and that we are, in plain terms, ‘out of pocket” in 
consequence. What utter folly would be in us, then, to ‘‘ quarrel with our bread 
and butter!” Is it not reasonable to suppose that on all occasions we should 
avoid giving offence, where it could, by any possibility be avoided? The idea 
that any improper motive induces us to praise this or decry that, is absurd, for 
it is as clear as the sun that in order to acquire friends, to earn a reputation ard 
to make money, our surest way is to avoid giving offence, 

Our readers will see,,too, that we must either give up our large number of 
intelligent correspondents, and thereby deprive our paper of a great degree of 
its interest and attraction, or they must be content to overlook an occasional 
error, their cccurrence being totally unavoidable. Whenever pointed out they 
are corrected with the most cheerful readiness. They must understand, too, 
that as this paper is the accredited organ of the Sporting World, its columns 
are open to all; if the turfmen and breeders of one State do not reciprocate 
the views entertained by those of another, they are both free to express them, if 
done in courteous terms. We are neither called upon to endorse, nor be re- 
sponsible for the theories or peculiar views of either. 

In conclusion, we shall “ pursae the even tenor of our way,” and do our best 
to give general sati-faction. No doubt in our progress we may occasionally 
tread on some one’s toes, but we promise to avoid it if possible. If we should 
mash” any one’s corns, we will supply a plaister as soon as reminded of it. 
In the meantime, with perfect good feeling on our part towards all, and in the 
hope that hereafter a better and more indulgent sentiment may be entertained 
towards this paper by those who may feel aggrieved by any of its expressions 
of = i we shall go on our way rejoicing, running On our courage, and pull- 
ing . 
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ADVENTURE WITH THEODORE HOOK AND 
STEPHEN PRICE. 


BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 
—_— 


him well, Horatio ; a fellow of 
a Poinite jest, of vost excellent fancy.”—HaMLBgrT. 


. ; he tender musings of the melancholy prince, 
‘The recurrence to my mind mation that my three agreeable companions in 


can by oe sevontate Tee about to relate are all now past that bourne 
r rt Hnasloe spools of, is almost sufficient to set me moralizing at the very 


: - hat, however, must not be; for gravity and dulness 
at Mm poor tribute to the memory of the jovial trio whose com- 
bee I enjoyed on the occasion referred to. / : 

Pe no ot hee was on our spirits, so ao cloud was on the morning ; it was a 
lovely one in the spring of 183—. We met, by appointment to proceed to Ep- 


som for the week ; 


Hook, the tate Stephen Price, and another choice spirit, also departed,—one 
whose talents and kindness of heart evinced bo:h in public and private life, en- 
title him to more than the brief, but honoring tribute, which I must here con- 
tent myself with paying to his character. 

The worthy American, wrapped in a huge fur coat, was comfortably ensconc- 
ed in the coruer of a small britschka, grumbling, however, not a little at the 
English climate.—‘ One day, Sir, hot enough to roast an ox ; following morn- 
ing at freezing point, Sir.”’ . 

‘« Come along,” said the friend last alluded to ; ‘‘ come along, King Stephen, 
or we shall be late—hate to be late!” Suiting the action to the word, he took 
the remaining place in the ex-manager’s brits¢hka. 

“ Hook and“f, then, will go together,” I observed, as my buggy drove up to 
the door. 

“Of course; Hook and eye always go together,’ was the response of my 
companion, as he got into the vehicle. 

Thus commenced the sport ; and off we went. 





ment of the statutes, in fifty volumes folio, would be nothing to it; it was a re- 
gular running fire. Pun, ‘anecdote, song, improviso ; jests, a century old, disin- 
terred, as good as new; venerable Joe Millers, revived and decked out in mo- 
dern fashionable attire ; jokes, manufactured on the spot, of every conceivab e 
variety and pattern, some bad enough to take rank with the very best. 
from recounting them, I despair of conveying an idea of ther profusion. The 
plainest of pedestrians, or the commonest name over 2 shop door, was sufficient 
to start him off. 

“ Ah!” said my companion, “ ‘ Hawes, Surgeon ;’ that reminds me of two 
lines I made on a sawbone of that name during the severe winter of 1814 :— 


‘Perpetual freezings and perpetual thaws. 
Though bad enough for hips, are good for Hawes.’ ’ 


As we reached Vauxhall bridge, “ I wonder if this bridge pays?’ I remarked. 
“ Go over it, and you’il be tolled,” replied the ever-ready punster. 
“ So,” said he, addressing the gatekeeper, who was hoarse, “ You haven't 
recovered your voice yet?” ‘ No sir,” was the answer, ‘I've caught a fresh 
cold.” “ Bat why did you catch a fresh one *” asked Hook ; “ why didn’t you 
have it cured?” 
On we went, from subject to subject, and pun to pun. 


To shew that the un- 


misgiving perpetrator of pleasantries innumerable never flinched or threw a | 


chance away, the sign of the “ Three Ravens,” at Sutton, as we passed it, sug- 
gested the reflection—“ That fellow must be raven mad!” haga 

Immediately after, we discerned a party of laborers employed in sinking a 
well. ‘ What are you about ?” inquired Hook. é 
a gaping clod. ‘“ Water's a bore at any time,” rejoined Hook ; “‘ besides, you're 
quite wrong—remember the old proverb, ‘ Let well alone.’” 

These must serve to convey a passing notion of the spirit of my companion’s 
commentary on every object we encountered ; and this spirit carried us gaily 
into the town of Epsom, which we found crowded to excess. Streams of many- 
colored life were everywhere mingling and separating. High life and low life ; 
the thorough-bred team, the barouche and four, the light dennet, the heavy bus, 
the gaudy van, the hack cab, and the tilted cart. But to describe this scene 
would be to go over old ground, as it has been pictured a thousand times ; and 
the reader, perhaps, will prefer returning with our party to the house we had en- 
gaged for the week. 

n arriving at the gate, we found seated on a@ rustic bench a certain indivi- 
dual, having a cigar in his mouth, and by his side a glass of water, with (for this 
should not be altogether omitted) just a sufficient quantity of Glenlivet in it to 
destroy, as he said, the animalcula it might contain. His countenance bright- 
ened at our approach. 

“Ha! Dean!” said Theodore. 

**Ha! Hookems !" responded the other; ‘ have you brought the ginnums, 
and the mackerelums ?” 

“T have, most reverend. But where were you last Sunday? 
at your accustomed haunt—lunch after chapel.” 

* Lame, lame—could not get there.’’ 

“As usual,” said Hook. ‘* Why’s the Dean like Eagland? 
up '—eh !—Because he expects every maa to do his duty.” 

Dinoer was shortly after announced. The cloth was removed, amidst a ra- 
pid shower of smart, caustic, and witty sayings, droll stories, retort and repar- 
tee ; the wine circulated freely, the tide of good humor ** knew no retiring ebb.” 
Plays and politics, wine and women, debts and duels, were discussed with an 
absence of all restraint; and then commenced a call for a song. This was 
pretty soon responded to y the accomplished Theodore, whose talent in this 
respect is no secret to the world, although the world unfortunately possesses so 
little evidence of it beyond the assertions of the more fortunate few who en- 
joyed his intimacy, and witnessed the astonishing ease with which he composed 
while he sung. In this instance he took for the subject of his song the worthy 
manager of New York and Drury Lane celebrity ; and after preparing us by 
ringing the changes on his name, he broke into a measure, and gave us the fol- 
lowing, which, however, I cannot pretend to say is strictly verbatim et litera- 
tim .— 


I missed you 


D'ye give it 


THEODORE HOOK'S SONG. 


“Come, fill your glasses up, while [ sing a song of prices, 
And shew men’s market-value at the date ef last advices; 
For since ‘tis pretty clear, you know, that ev'ry man has his price, 
'Tis well to make inquiries before the terms are riz, Price. 


“‘ Some shabby rogues there are, that are knock’d down at a low price, 
Some blockheads so superlative, they can't be sold at no price ; 
Some, free of soul in youth, sell in middle life at half price, 

And some go when they’re old—why the devil don’t you laugh, Price? 


“ The world is but an Auction ;—it to-day we fetch a shy price, 
‘To-morrow turns the lot about, and shews us worth a high price ; 

You want to know what learning’s worth—you ask me what is Wit's price ? 
I answer, ‘ Push the claret here, whatever may be z¢s price !’ 


“The shortest actors now contrive to get a rather long price, 
And singers too, altho’ sometimes they're hardly worth a song, Price ; 


With fiddlers, dancers, fresh from France, well lising a John Bull price, 
Tho’ some, when they get nothing, may be said to fetch their full price. 


“‘ Where’er you sell, whate’er you sell, when selling, seek a higher price ; 
But times are chang'd, I need not say, when you become the buyer, Price ; 
For then this truth should in your mind be uppermost aud clear, Price, 
There are some things and persons that at nothing would be dear, Price. 


* Don't buy a politician, don't have him at a loan, Price ; 

Nor lawyers, when they teli you, yu may take them at your own price ; 
Nor doctors, who, if fashionable, always fetch an even price ; 

And clear of these, the ‘ de’il himsel’ shall never fetch a Stephen Price. 


‘Your sneaking, sour, insidious knaves—! hope you wont find many,Price— 
Your Cantwells on the stage of life, don't buy ’em in at any price ; 


the remainder of the “we” consisting of poor Theodore | 


To repeat all that was said | 
during our drive would form a large edition of facetie ; the celebrated abridg- | 


So far 


‘‘ Boring for water,” replied | 





ing with @ line which not even the best sporting of our day could have 
im a either in neatness of point or truth of prediction ; for, in allusion 
to the winner in the a 
the singer felicitously prophesied, 

“* The Forth shall be first !’ ” 


About ten o’clock at night a ramble through the town was prapoees, and 
Hook, Price, and myself strolled towards the “‘ Spread Eagle,” to hear the state 
of the odds on the approaching Derby. Just as we reached the door of that 
most excellent hostellerie, I was accosted by a man dressed in a gaudy li- 
very, light green coat, belcher handkerchief, a huge gold hatband, white cordu- 
roy “shorts,” and glazed top boots, who, placing in my hands a card, hoped he 
| should have the honor of conducting me to his master’s house. By the aid of 
| a large red lamp at a surgeun's door, looking like a bull’s eye bloodshot, I read 
the card; it ran as per margin :— 

_ « Let’s have some fun!” exclaimed Hook, on 
| reading this; “ Price and I will be drunk on the 
premises. Come along, Stephen!” And ina 
regular gin-broken voice, he hiccupped out the 
words of Iago’s song :— 


‘King Slephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown ; 
He held them sixpence all too dear, 
With that he called the tailor—loun.” 4 


|: The “ touter ” of the rural Pandemorium now approached, and again impor- 
tuned us; seeing the reeling state of my companions, he suggested a glass of 
iced soda, which he declared was always ready with the supper at the cottage. 

| Hurrah for the cottage !” said Hook ; * but what shall I do with my hun- 
| dred- pound note {—I must deposit that at home ” 

| “Never mind that, Sir,” responded the manager; ‘I'll ensure you against 
losing that hundred.’’ And well he might, seeing that the hundred pound note 
_ was a “‘ forgery of the brain ’’—a draft on the bank of fiction, merely circulated 
‘to raise us in the estimation of the members of the Corinthian Club. 

Reeling, shouting, singing, we approached Woodcot Green, and passing a 
small public house, our guide pointed out the haill-of Evlis. ‘‘ Excuse me, 
pat moment,” he said ; and rushing into the bar of the “ Running 
| Horse,” returned almost instantaneously with a quart bettle peeping out of his 

coat-pocket ‘Brandy, Sir,” said Price (aside); “I smell it, Sir.’ ‘ All 
right !’’ whispered Hook. 

The room we entered was dirty and iil-lighted ; the dingy walls and barred 
_ windows formed a /ocale not ill-associated with the crime and wretchedness it 
harbored. The party assembled consisted of four irdividuals, two croupiers 
and two “bonnets,” which, for the benefit of the uninitiated, I beg to mention 
| are confederates dressed as players to assist in pigeoning the public. In the 
_centre of the room hung a gaudy Jamp, which threw its oily rays on a large ob- 
_long table covered with green baize, on which was painted various figures and 

directions for those who * stood the hazard of the die ;"’ small bowls of maple 
| wood, two wooden rakes, and sundry counters, formed its furniture. On a side 
| table, graced by a cloth whose particular hue it might be difficult to define, the 
‘ supper was spread : it consisted of a huge, coarse luoking ham, a few slices of 
Taw, gristly beef, and a bowl of gritty-iooking salad. Then there were two 
bottles of home-made goosederry called champagne, a few ditto of soda in a 
stable-pail, and the identical brandy that we had seen purchased at the * Run- 
| ning Horse.”’ 
| “Now, gentlemen, make your game!” exclaimed the croupier, taking his 
station on a high-backed chair, at the side of the table ; “ we bet the odds against 
nicks and doublets—the dice, Mr. Dunlop.” Upon which Mr. Dunlop, who 
| was vice-croupier, opened a packet of dice, containing three pair, and shook 
| them together in one of the bowls. Hook took the box, and, putting a few half- 
| crowns upon the table, cried, “‘ Seven’sthe main!" ‘“Seven’sa nick,” said the 
| croupier, at the same time paying the stake. *‘ Eight’s the main!” “ Eight 
| the caster has to five, eight with the quatres ; no gentleman on the doublets.” 
—_— the stake was paid. 
uring this proceeding, I rather fancied Mr. Dunlop, who had raked the dice 
| towards him, fingered them in a peculiar manner. In my zeal to prevent Price 
| putting down his money, I trod so heavily upon his gouty foot, as to wring from 
| him an exclamation; but he took the hint, and putting his money “ contre,” 
waited the result of the throw. ‘ Seven’s the main!” cried the caster. 
“Deuce ace!’ shouted the croupier, raking up the winnings; “the caster’s 
/ out.” 

‘* Give me the dice,”’ drawled out one of the “‘ bonnets,”—“ five’s the main!’ 
“ Seven the caster has to five—die down, Mr. Dunlop!” for, in the throwing, 
one of the dice (as I thought, purposely) went off the table. 

“I've got it,” he continued, as he went on throwing—*“ six to four in favor | 
of the caster—we take it in halves.’’ ‘I'll bet it!” exclaimed Hook. Up 
came a deuce ace, two's, three ace aces. I tried in vain to see a four, five, or 
a six, and determined at the end of the throw to inspect the dice, but the ‘* bon- 
net’ was too wary; for as he threw tray deuce, he, in a pretended passion, 
anathematized the dice, and threw them into the corner of the room, where they 
were immediately pounced upon by Mr. Tomkins, the livery servant. 

** Will any gentleman take any refreshment!” asked the crewpier; ‘ we've 
a beautiful ham.—Tormkins, offer the gentlemen some soda and brandy.”’ 

After this oblation, the other “‘ bonnet,” who was called Captain Denscol, 
took the box, and appeared, as far as I could judge, to hold one between his 
third finger and the box, making a prodigious rattling with the other.—‘* Seven’s 
the majn !” 

The two bona fide players, Hook and Price, went against them, despite my 
looks and nudges, though the result would have been equally the same, as the 
caster could evidently land the dice as he pleased.—** Seven’s a nick !” 

‘A cup of weak tea!” said the croupier ;—*‘ A glass of Sherry and water!” 
exclaimed Mr. Dunlop ;—‘ Tomkins, open the Champagne!’’ In a minute a 
pop and a whiz were heard, and as the ballad says— 

‘The juice of ripe (gooseberries) flow'd in our glasses.” 

_ The senses of my companions being rather more under control than they had 
intended them to appear, the little we “imbibed” did not disorder our wits to 
the anticipated extent. We were more than a match for our antagonists, kept 
our eyes quite open, watched all their movements, and avoided defeat. After 
some perseverance, it was pretty clear to the knaves that we were further off 
than ever from being victims to their devices, however knowingly laid, or dex- 
terously executed. Nay, Price bad even realized a smal! capital, and was pro- 
posing our departure, when the rural Crocky, addressing himself to me, said, 
in @ tone of impertinence, ‘* Du you or do you not, gentlemen, intend giving us 
our revenge ?”’ 

“Certainly not,” I replied, ‘at a public gaming-table ; such a thing is un- 
heard of.” = - 

‘Nor you?” addressing himself to the American. 

“T'll see you——” 
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I shall not say exactly what be said, 
Because it might astonish ears polite. 

“Nor you?” turning to the illustrious and fearless Theodore, who at once 

burst forta— 

“« * Revenge !’ he cries, and the traitor dies!” 
shouted Hook, stamping his foot, and giving an imitation of an evergreen Eng- 
lish singer, in a celebrated passage from an opera then greatly in vogue. 

‘Good night, gentlemen,” said King Stephen. 

** Waiter, what’s to pay for the brandy ?”’ 

‘‘ Damn the brandy, sir!” said the man with the diamond broach, adjusting 
his substitute for a three and-fourpenny gossamer fiercely upon his head ; ** we 
neither want your money nor your company.’”’ And up he rose, rake in hand, 
from his seat. His companions also rose, muttering to each other, and evidently 
working themselves into an intensity of passion. 

“‘[ told you what it would come to,” said the landlady; “you had better! 
leave the house without making any disturbance—a set of horse-jockeys coming | 
here, to disturb quiet honest people!” 

At another time I should have thought of the old Latin adage— 


‘* Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura celumbas ’’— 





Go, sell your brains, if brains you have, and sell ’em at a fair price, 
But give your hearts away, my boys—don’t sell 'em at whate’er price. 


* And be men's prices what they may, I now shall just make bold, Price, 
To sing it in your presence,—there is nothing like the Old Price ; 
= each man has his own, siuce the days of Madame Eve, Price, 

hy we have owrs—anc¢ here he is !—Your health, my jolly Srera. Pricz!”’ 


* Bravo, Sir !”’ exclaimed the delighted hero of the song, at its conclusion 
“Sir, will you take forty pounds ee 9 Sir, to ava as Deny Lane in your | 
own very particular and devilishly admired piece of ‘ Kiliing ro Murder ?’” 

Forty pounds a-nighi !”’ cried Hook ;—*‘no, I wouldn’t take Aalf the mo- 
ese mars such a barbarity ; nay, fen pounds a-night should’nt tempt me. 
pues may ne no parts, when the regular actors combine to destroy an au- 
aes Pp — ion ; but for the drainatist to appear himself in his own farce, to 

wpe assassination of his own child—to slaughter bis tender offspring in | 
public with malice aforethoughi—this is the worst of killing— 
‘ Murder most foul, as in the best it is, 
. But this most foul, strange, and unaatural.’ ” 

“ h = d'ye say, Sir?” 

** Nothing ; but I make up for it by singing.” And here, with barely the 
pause of a minute, followed another ioe aa then forthcoming Neagery 


sue, concerning which, feeling indignant at the insolence and rascality with 
‘ account, whose thews and sinews were ill-qualified for such an adventure. [| 


_down—an indication thet I was ready if necessary. 
house,” said the croupier, advancing towards me. ‘ That remains to be proved,” 


|“ very much after” the manner of the celebrated M‘Kay, the only representa- 
con, my father, say ?” 
| as a target, andthe tongs, which he flourished sword-fashion in the most gro- 


_teeque way, assumed the form of the Dougal creature, rushed forward, and, 
' throwing himself on one knee, raised his eyes to the ceiling; then, putting 


but I had no time for classical quotation ; for a fray was obviously about to en- 
which we were treated, I was totally indifferent, except, indeed, on poor Price’s 


started up, however, on seeing the others rise, and silemtly turned my cuffs 
** You shan’t leave the 


I replied, suiting the action to the word, i. e., putting myself in a posture of 
defence. 

Stephen Price, meanwhile, as he saw the tallest “leg” confront him be- 
haved with the stoutest mettle, or as Hook would have said “ meial :” for, to 
my infinite amusement, he seized the poker, and brandishing it in the air, ex- 
claimed after the manner, and (as was once observed of a similar imitation) 


tive of Scotch characters I ever saw—*‘‘ Ma conscience! what would the dea- 


Upon this, Hook, seizing the top of a small saucepan, which he employed 


himself into a regular Coburg Theatre cut and thrust attitude, spluttered forth 
some mock Gaelic, ending with ‘‘ Her nainsell has eaten the town pread at the 
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ing race, (Mr. Forth being the owner of the horse) 


| and other inventions. 


and the commerce between the North and the South. 
engines, immense coal depots already formed and still increasing, castings for 
machinery, &c., are well calculated to arouse our suspicion, and put us on the 
alert against these warlike movements. 


__ April 3, 
fight for Baillie Sbarvie a: ue 


arvie at the 











Cross o’ Glasgow, and py her troth she'll 
of Aberfoil—tat will she e’en!’”’ This said, seconding his 
he made his weapon clatter awfully about the ears of the tall « leg.” 
The fray now became general. Greek met Greek, and the tug of 
terrible ; the tables were overthrown, the dice-boxes 
dows, counters flew, and above all tongs clattered. 
shouting passages from half-a-dozen plays at a time— 


** * Lay on, Macduff !’ 


“* Approach thou like the rugged ruffian Bill, 
The armed Mendoza, or the late Dutch Sam !" 


“*QOh, this is sweet, 
When in one line two crafts together meet !’ 


*** Come, Signor Roderigo, I’m for you !” 


os ‘ Nay, I'll so maul you and your toasting irons, 
That you shall think the devil has come from (or rather to) hell.’ 


és Hands off! murder! police !”’ exclaimed the landlady, rushing in, follow 

by a slip-shod kitchen wench. With the presence of the furv, strange te nn 
came peace, spreading her wings over the scene of strife and desolatiog * 
was not, of course, our wish to protract the fray, and our adversaries see } 
equa ly disposed to capitulate’ We stood still; a truce was by common _ 
| sent established. One of them acting on the principle of a commissioner “J 
| late national affray, proposed the suspension of hostilities, provided we woull 
refund the numerous dollars we had won ; thus, as in China, making it a mos: 
‘‘dolorous” affair. This mercantile propos:tion, however, we declined aa 
commenced a retreat, which like that of the great warrior of the age, was in 
our estimation so wel! conducted, as to “‘ eclipse the very glory of our advance.” 
So signal a victory was not, of course, to be gained without incurring a few 
casualties in the Anglo-American force. Our return of wounded was—Fielj 
Marshal, Hook, slightly ; Manager Price, severely in his gouty foot ; myself 
not at all dangerously. The loss sustained by the enemy cannot be so accu. 
rately reported ; but it is certain that the heads of several “ legs” were broken 
and various glasses were numbered with the incurable. We had succeeded in 
capturing sundry rakes, dice-boxes, maple bowls, and other implements of wa 
against society ; but these prizes were subsequently abandoned, and left scattey. 
ed over the battle-field. 
AP Men Seay Of those who laughed with me that day, none remain. They have 
illustrated in their own fate, the brevity of that life which they helped to make 
cheerful :—the eccentric divine, the whim-loving American, the kind-hearted 
frie nd—some there are who yet miss them ; but for poor Hook, whore facetious. 
ness enlivened the dallest, who with the convivial was most jovial of all—he jg 

missed, not by a circle, by a party, merely,— 
** Society droops for the loss of his jest.” 

Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


MR. STEVENS’ PLAN OF A STEAM BATTERY 
FOR HARBOR DEFENCE. 


27th Congress, 2d Session, House of Representatives—March 15, 1842. 
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Mr. Mactory, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, made the following 
REPORT : 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred that part of the Presi. 
dent's message and accompanying documents relating to naval armaments, as 
also the resolution of the House of Representatives, “* That the Committee or 
Naval Affairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency of making immedi- 
ate provision for the defence of the Chesapeake bay by steam batteries,” re. 
port: 

That they deem it unnecessary at this time to dwell on the importance of 
guarding our coast and of defending the principal commercial avenues and naval 
establishmer.ts of the country from the danger of invasion. Whatever difference 
of opinion may have formerly existed as to the proper mode for accomplishing it, 
all must agree in the absolute necessity of a speedy and vigorous prosecution of 
this great object. If arguments were wanting to enforce this position, we would 
refer $9 the unprotected condition of the United States, and the immense losses 
sustained by its citizens during the late war with Great Britain, in consequence of 
inefficient defences along our Atlantic frontier ; and more especially, at this criti- 
cal juncture of eur foreign affairs, would we invite attention to the warlike prepara- 
tions of that powerful nation, notonly at home, but inthe West Indies, and in the 
immediate vic nity of our shores. She is sparing no pains or expense in briug- 
ing her navy to perfection. Not satisfied with the immense physical force at 
her command, the aid of science is called in, and she is prepared to take advan- 
_ tage of the greet changes effected in naval warfare by the introduction of steam 
When the problem of ocean navigatiun by steamers was 





| solved, the difficulty which presented itself was carrying a sufficient quantity of 
| fuel for long voyages. Hence the opinion that armed steam ships are not likely 
| to supersede other vessels but will be used chiefly as auxiliaries. 
| tain has, to a great extent, so far as our cvast is concerned, overcome this diffi- 


Great Bn- 


culty ; and, although few of her steamers can carry fuel for more than 25 or 30 
days, this objection is obviated by the formation of large depots of coa! at Ber- 
muda and other places. 

Some idea may be formed of her preparations by the following : 


List of vessels in the English Navy in commission on the 1st January, 1842. 
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The above does not include the lines of steamers between the European and 
American continents, nor does it include steamers known to belong to the 
China fleet. These last are not mentioned in the United Service Journal for 
January. 

Sir John Barron, alluding to the nataral ambition of a young naval power like 
the United States, thus speaks of their notion of outdoing the rest of the world 
by building a ship of enormous dimensions : 

‘It was,” he remarks, ‘a kind of boast that the Pennsylvania, of 3000 tons, 
was the largest ship in the world. We seem determined, however, to outdo 
her, by building four ships of 3,100 tons each—the Royal Frederick, the Royal 
Sovereign, the Victoria, and the Algiers; and when to these we add the Howe, 
Britannia, St. Vincent, Caledonia, Royal William, Nelson, Prince Regent, Wa- 
terloo, Hibernia, Neptune, Royal George, St. George, and Trafalgar (13 ships 
of 120 guns each), besides 2 of 100 guns, 3 of 104 guns, 1 of 92 guns, 10 of 
84 guns, and 4 of 80 guns—making 20 of these fine ships—it requires no small 


| degree of impudence to proclaim the British navy in a state of decay , and her 


slips inferior tu those of any naval Power.” 

The dock yards, he says, abound in every description of stores : masts and 
spars already made for 30 sail of the line ; enough ready to be put together for 
50 sail of the line ; and topmasts, “‘ for the want of which France is so much 
distressed,” enough for 100 sail of the line. ‘It is added that, of the prin- 
cipal stores, the dock yards contain enough for six years’ consumption. On Ist 
January, 1839, England had 41 pos: office packets and other steamers. Since 
then the number has been greatly increased ; and of these, the writer above 
mentioned tells us, “‘ There are none of our foreign packet steamers into which 
may not be placed two 68-pounder guns, either for shot or shells, or even 84 
pounders ;"’ and we may rest assured that, within two months or less after a de- 
claration of war, the ocean will swarm with English armed steamers. 

England has, of late years, expended large sums in fortifying Bermuda, 
within two days’ sail of ourcoast. From the extensive preparations there mak- 
ing, she no doubt intends it for arendezvous for her fleets, in the event of a wat 
with the United States, and, from its position, would greatly annoy our coast, 
‘orkshops for repairing 


Although it would appear, on a superficial view, almost impracticable (0 





* This does not include ships in ordinary and those building. Add these last to those 


afloat, and we have a giand total of 104 line of battle ships, mounting 72 to 120 guns, an¢ 
86 frigates of from 36 to 50 guns, omitting smaller class frigates and inferior craft. 
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‘ori coast hike. that of the United States, three thousand miles in extent, 


jection 1s remov al 

* — reports of neval and military officers convened on various occa- 
rat during the fest twenty years. The substance of these reports will be 
f nd embodied in a communication transmitted by the War Department to 
Congress on the 15th May, 1840, (document No. 206,) and to which we are in- 
debted for many of the arguments and facts herein presented. Desirous of call- 
ene attention of the House of Representatives to the proposition, herewith 
a witted, of an eminent engineer, for the defence of our bays and harbors, the 
p nmittee believed that they would not be doing an unacceptable serv:ce, by 
soil ing asummary view of the subject of national defences ; more especially, 
- < plan now undar consideration forms a connecting link berween the navy 
er he permanent fortifications of the country. From the document 
o, we have made many extracts, since its length will prevent it 

from receiving that attention which it so well deserves. ; 
However public confidence in the system now in progress may, for a time, 
have become disturbed by the suggestions emanating from a high official source, 
, Cass’s report, Ist session 24th Congress, Senate document No. 


ecretar ‘ ‘ 
mie She apisien now very generally prevails among those whose pursuits best 


proper and t 
above referred t 


4 qualify them to judge correctly, that the proper plan of defence, both on the 
 gcore of safety and economy, is not to employ any one class, (the navy, for in- 
of: stance,) to the exclusion of others, but to avail ourselves of one or ali, according 
to the peculiareircumstances of each position to be protected. And fatal would 
be the error into which we should fall in adopting the opinion, so earnestly in- 

 cylcated by others, that, aided by extensive works of internal improvemeat, 
with steamboats, railroads, &c., we should mainly rely on the army and militia 
to guard us from the incursions of an enemy. To say nothing of the inade- 
quacy of such means, the expense would far exceed the most extravagant 





schemes of defence ever proposed, and certainly the amount required to com- 
plete that which the Government has adopted, including, also, the sum already 
expended. In 1840, the Secretary of War, in treating of this subject, tells us 
that “it has been already demonstrated that the expense of employing a suffi- 
cient body of troops, either regulars or militia, for a period of six months, for the 
purpose of defending the coast against attacks and feints that might be made by 
anenemy’s fleet, would exceed the cost of erecting all the permanent works deemed 
necessary for the defence of the coast. One hundred thousand men, divided 
into four columns, would not be more than sufficient to guard the vulnerable 
points of our maritime frontier, if not covered by fortifications. This amount of 
force, which would be necessary against an expedition of 20.000 men, if com- 
posed of regulars, would cost the nation $30,000,000, and, if of militia, about 
$40,000,000, The whole expense of building the forts regarded as necessary 
for the defence of the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico is estimated at 
$21,767,656. The cost of ordnance and carriages, with a supply of powder and 
shot, will be $2,763,010, and 33,000 men will be required to man them in time 
of war, atan annual cost of $9,993,517: being about $5,000,000 less than 
would be expended in calling out the militia for the same object in six months, 





to say nothing of the luss the nation would suffer by so large an amount of labor 
being abstracted from the productive industry of the country, and tlie fearful 
waste of life likely to result from such a costly, harassing, and hazardous system 
of defence. 
Vast as is the extent of our coast, there are comparatively but few points 
_ which require to be defended against a regular and powerful force. A conside- 
rable portion of it is inaccessible to large ships, and only exposed to the attacks 
of parties in boats and small vessels, against which a well-organized militia, 
with inferior works, which can be erected in a short time and at a small cost, 
will aiford sufficient protection. What shall be the means of defence for these 
important points? is therefore the real question. The opinion, so acceptable 
to a free people, that a navy is the true defence of the country, is, to a certain 
extent, correct. He, however, forms but an imperfect conception of the use of 
a navy, who would have our ships lying in harbor, or hovering on our coast, 
leaving the enemy's commerce in the undisturbed enjoyment of the sea, and our 
own without countenance oraid. A war with such nations as France or Eng- 
‘and, and even Russia, conducted on this plan, wonld sweep the American flag 
from the ocean. Instead, then, of keeping watch on our seaboard, the navy 
should penetrate every sea, to protect our own and act with vigor against the 
enemy’s navigation. I[n this way, during the last war, it rendered benefits a 
thousand times greater, to say nothing of the honor it acquired, than any that 
could have resulted from a state of passiveness at home. 

Let us for a moment consider the proposition, that the defence should be a 
navy exclusively. Suppose we pussessed but a single seaport, and that we re- 
lied entirely on our fleet. By remaining within this port, we should be certain 
of meeting the enemy, should he assail it. If his force be superior, we cannot 
reasonably calculate on a successful defence, and, as there couid be ne escape 
for the defeated vessels, the issue would be truly calamitous. If our fleet be 
equal to his, the defence would be complete, throwing out the hazard and mishap 
liable to attend contests of this nature. Here the chances of victory to the 
parties would be equal, but the consequences most unequal. The enemy might 
‘ose his fleet, but he could lose no more; whereas, we would lose not only that, 
but the object the fleet was designed to protect. If he did not think proper to 
attack uur fleet, either lying in port or watching in the vicinity, he would cut 
up Our Commerce on the ocean ; for, if we left our station to protect it, we 
leave our port utterly defenceless. 

If, on the other hand, having timely notice of the preparation and movements 
of the enemy, we undertake to meet him on his way, or to shut him up in his 
own port, nothing but a decided inferiority on his part would prevent him from 
offering us battie ; for, having protected himself at home by other means, if de- 
feated, he has a place of refuge, and all is not lost with his fleet ; and, should a 
single vessel escape, it might capture our own port, left defencelese But how 
vill it be on the supposition of numerous important ports on either side, instead 
ofa single one? All maritime nations, except the United States, are fortified 
in all theirharbors, and possessed of available naval means superior to what 
ours are likely to be for years to come. Believing his ports to be safe without 
the presence of his vessels, the enemy will, at once, make our shoros the thea- 
tre of his operations. We can have no previous indication of his particular 
point of attack, and, consequently, no reason for fortifying one place rather than 
> another: so that the chances against us will be in proportion to the number of 
our ports. Our fleet, granting it equal to that of the enemy, cannot be so ar- 
ranged as to meet his enterprises. If ours is concentrated, by detaching vessels 
from the squadron, in a few hours he might burn our shipping or public estab- 
lishments, and leave for some cunvenient rerdezzous before the attack could be 
known to our commander. As we cannot foretell the place of attack, how are 
we to know where to place our fleet, so as to intercept the advancing foe? To 
attempt to cover such a coast as ours by cruising in front, we traverse a distance 
nearly equal to that he passes over in coming from his country to ours; and to 
protect our cities, under these circumstances, against a fleet of twenty vessels, 
if we could sweep the Atlantic as well as the Gulf of Mexico, would require 
one hundred vess<ls of a size and armanent equal to theirs—a calculation below 
‘he mark, when we consider the position that Bermuda and the West Indies 
bear to our frontier. 

Un the practicability of covering even a small extent of coast by cruising in 
‘ront of it—or, in other words, the possibility of anticipating an enemy’s ope- 
rations, discovering the object of movements of which we get no glimpse and 
‘ear no tidings, and of seeing the impress of his footsteps on the surface of the 
ocean= it may be well to consult experience. 

' The Toulon fleet, in 1798, consisting of about twenty sail of line of battle 
_ ‘dips and frigates, about twenty smaller vess’ls of war, and nearly two hundred 
/ __ ‘tansports, conveying the army of Egypt, slipped out of port, and surprised 
~ Mata. It was followed by Nelson, who, thinking correctly that they were 
_ ‘ound for Egypt, shaped his course for Alexandria. 
_,, the French, steering tewards Candia, took the more circuitous passage, so 
“ist Nelson arrived at Alexandria before them; and, not finding them there, 
‘“crned, by way of Caramania and Candia, to Sicily, missing his adversary in 
Po. passages. Sailing again for Alexandria, he found the French fleet at an- 
he Ny Aboukir bay ; and, attacking them, achieved the memorable victory of 
*2e iNile, 
7 When we consider the narrowness of this sea; the very numerous vessels in 
French fleet ; the actual crossing of the two flcets on a certain night ; and 
ia Nelson, notwithstanding, could see nothing of the enemy himself, and hear 
‘slog of them from merchant vessels, we may judge of the probability of 
b Aylaying our adversary on the broad Atlantic. The escape of another Toulon 
ae ‘n 1805; the long search for them in the Mediterranean, by the same able 
wei ne pursuit in the West Indies; their evasion of bim amongst the 
dt a ae to Eurcpe ; his vain efforts, subsequently, along the coast 
a Tr re e bay of Biscay, and off the British channel ; and the meeting 
the peat gar, brought about only because the combined fleets, trusting to 
willinnasie A. at the accession of several reinforcements had given, were 
cited. on he “ieagse : battle. These are instances, of many that might be 
eneiad sala han mp lis the probability of encountering, on the ocean, an 
the-eneet- suatens 0 avoid a meeting ; and how little the moat untiring zeal, 
ps2 activity, the most exalted professional skill and judgment, can 
ene the adverse chances. 
es must. bese eee a to rely on the navy exclusively for coast defence, 
that this system of re re a force equal to that of the attacking force, and 
greater than that in the mice a power in the defence as many times 

Leaving the sea-going meals be, nae Ae ON SETORE 
carrying thé war into the ene s the duty of destroying the enemy’s commerce, 
ocean, it seems, therefore, th ng seas, and contending for the mastery of the 

’ » Mat the true system of defence for the coast requires 
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no place of refuge from a superior force, and no opportunity of refitting after a 
sara aha disasters of a storm. rl 
Pp ice a rs to have wo in certain quarters, of late years, 
against these Ma 1g which, if Co anoded ail prove in the end no less inju- 
rious to the navy than to the country in general. All nations have fortified their 
ports and harbors ; and, although history affords some instances where this de- 
fence has failed, yet no nation, at this time, ceases to confide in them. 
“Tn opposition to this mode of defence, much stress is laid on certain suc- 
cessful attacks that have been made by ships on works deemed strong. We 
have no doubt that all such results might be accounted for by circumstances 
independent of the naked question of relative strength ; but, at any rate, when 
carefully considered, how little do these results prove, in comparison with nu- 
merous other instances in which there was an immense disparity of force in fa- 
vor of vessels that have been signally defeated.” In cases of the former de- 
scription, it will, for the most part, be found that extraneous influences have 
been in operation—such as a discontented garrison; the clamor of frightened 
citizens ; an ignorant or disloyal commander ; or the works may have been ab- 
surdly planned or badly constructed, and the fort attacked when the garrison 
were wholly unprepared to avail themselves of the strength of the place. 

But what is the experience of history? Let us turn to certain examples :— 

‘‘The name of Martello tower was adopted in consequence of the good de- 
fence made by a small round tower in the bay of Martello, in Corsica, in the 
year 1794, which, although armed with one heavy gun only, beat off one 
or two British ships of war, without sustaining any material injury from their 
fire.” 

“Sir Sidney Smith, in the Pompée, an eighty-gun ship, the Hydra, of thirty- 
eight guns, and another frigate, anchored about 800 huncred yards from a bat- 
tery of two guns, situated on the extremity of Cape Lecisa, and protected hy a 
tower in which were fiwe-and-twenty French soldiers and a lieutenant The 
line of battle ship and the frigates fired successive broadsides till their ammuni- 
tion was nearly expended, the battery continually replying, with a slow but de- 
structive effect. The Pompée, at which alone it directed its fire, had forty shot 
in her hull, her mizen topmast carried away, a lieutenant, midshipman, and five 
men killed, and thirty men wounded; at length, force proving iveffectual, ne- 
gotiation was resorted to, and, after some hours’ parley, the officer, a Corsican, 
and relative of Napoleon, capitulated. It then appeared that the carriage of 
one of the two guns had failed on the second shot, and the gun had been sub- 
sequently fired, lying on the side of the embrasure ; so that, in fact, the attack 
of an eighty gun-ship and two frigates had been resisted by a single piece of 
ordnance.” 

The above is quoted exactly in the words of the British writers, (the ships 
being British,) and of course there could be no motive to misrepresent the af- 
fair to the disadvantage of the vessels. 

The attack on Gibraltar, in September 1782, by the French and Spanish float. 
ing batteries, made, as was supposed, shot proof, and mounting 142 guns, with 
70 in reserve to replace any that might be dismounted, is a well-known instance 
of the power of guns on land. 

We will now turn to affairs on our own shore. 

“In June, 1776, Sir Peter Parker, commanding a squadron of two 50-gun 
ships, four of 28 guns, and a bomb ketch—in ail, (according to their own rate,) 
252 guns—attacked Fort Moultrie, in Charleston harbor, South Carolina. The 
fort mounted thirty pieces of heavy artillery. The English were, however. de- 
feated, with great loss of life and injury to the vessels, while the fort suffered 
in no material degree, and lost but 30 men. The killed and wounded in the 
squadron were reported by the commodore to be 205, being, for every ten guns 
employed against them, more than 68 men killed and wounded—a loss more than 
eleven times as great, in proportion to the opposing force, as the loss at the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar. 

“The affair at Stonington, during the Jast war, affords another instance of 
successful defence by a battery. In this case, there were only two guns (18- 

ounders) in a battery, which was only three feet high, and without embrasures. 

he battery, being manned exclusively by citizen volunteers from the town, re- 
pelled a persevering attack of a sloop of war, causing serivus loss and damage, 
but suffering none.” 

The memorable attack on Copenhagen, by Lord Nelson, in 1801, though suc- 
cessful in its objects, does nut militate against our position. This place was 
defended by batteries, including the Three Crown battery, mounting, in all, about 
90 guns, and aided by ships of war mounting 358 guns, lying in the narrow 
channel that leads to the city. Besides this, there were floating batteries of 
various kinds, carrying 628 guns, placed on the ovter line. 

Lord Nelson carried to the attack ships mounting 1,010 guns. This force he 
concentrated on the Danish line of floating defences last mentioned, mounting, 
as we have said, 628 guns, and placed in such a position as to be beyond succor 
from the forts, which could not participate in the contest. Every vessel in this 
euter Danish line was taken or destroyed, except one or two smal! vessels, 
which cut and ran in under shelter of the fortifications. From the position of 
the vessels, the Three Crown battery, being in the rear of the floating defences, 
was masked by them, and did not come at all into action until the British took 
possession of the abandoned Danish ships; and just at this moment Nelson pro- 
posed the cessation of hostilities, and the action ceased. As soon as the nego- 
tiation opened, his vessels passed out of reach of the fort as fast as they could 
be withdrawn, he himself stating that this battery was not silenced. Instead of 
pursuing his advantage, after conquering two-thirds of the 986 floating guns 
opposed to him, although the wind was favorable to an attack on the remaining 
portion, Nelson sourded a parley, ‘being, at the time he dictated his note to 
the Dane,’’ says the British writer, “ placed in rather awkward and difficult cir- 
cumstances. The principal batteries, as well as the ships which were stationed 
at the mouth of the harbor, were still unconquered; two of his own vessels 
aground, and exposed toa heavy fire ; others, if the battle lasted, might be ex- 
posed to a similar fate, while he found it would be scarcely practicable to bring 
off the prizes under the fire of the batteries, These considerations undoubtedly 
influenced him in wishing to endeavor to’put a stop to hostilities, in additiun to 
the instructions he had to spare the Danes, and the respect he may have felt for 
their brave defence.” Nor the attack of Lord Exmouth, on Algiers, in 1816, 
although it stands pre-eminent as an example of naval success over batteries, 
calculated to shake our confidence in fortitications that are well situated, wel! 
planned, and well fought. The Algerine shipping and town suffered severely, 
and Lord Exmouth dictated the terms of the treaty that followed. Honorable 
as it was to him, and happy as it was for the cause of humanity, yet circum- 
stances induce the belief that so little impression had been made onthe land 
batteries, that Lord Exmouth was in no condition to have continued the fight 
the next day, or to have enforced his demands, if proper exertions had been 
made by the foe. In the battle of the Nile, the French fleet, rating 1,190 guns, 
caused a loss in Nelson’s fleet of 895 killed and wounded—10 guns to less than 
8 Englishmen killed and wounded. At Trafalgar the French had 3,000 guns, 
and they killed and wounded 1,587 of the English—that is, 10 guns to less 
than 6 killed and wounded. At Algiers, with a force of about 200 guns, 883 
of the British were killed and wounded, being in proportion of 10 guns to 44 
men—being, in effect, three or four times as great as in te conflicts between 
the French and English, above alludedto. Not a hot shot was fired by the Al- 
gerines, and they permitted the Queen Charlotte, of 110 guns, to take her own 
position, within 50 yards of the Mole Head battery, before they fired a gun, 
instead of raking her with broadside after broadside while she was approaching. 
Notwithstanding his success, the English admirai withdrew his ships the mo- 
ment the land wind enabled him to stand off, relying on the effects produced on 
the pedple by his tremendous cannonade to accomplish his object. ‘ Provi- 
dence,” says he, ‘‘ at this interval (between 10 and 11, P.M.) gave to my anx- 
ious wishes the usual land wind common in this bay, and my expectations were 
completed; we were all hands employed warping and turning off, and by the 
help of the light air the whole were under sail, and came to anchor out of 
the reach of shells about two in the morning, after twelve hours of incessant 
labor.” 

We will conclude the subject with a brief allusion to the attack by the French 
fleet, in November, 1838, under Admiral Baudin, on the castle of St. Juan 
d’Uiloa, at Vera Cruz. and which is frequently adduced as an instance of the 
inefficiency of fortifications. 

The Mexicans brought nineteen guns only into action, and many of these were 
of small caliber, there being only one 24-pounder, and the remainder reduced into 
24-pounders, the smallest size of guns generally used on ship board, make the 
nineteen equivalent to twelve guns. 

The French ships mounted 188 guns, or, computing only one broadside, 94 


guns and 4 sea mortars. ' 
The Mexicans permitted the French to be towed by armed steamers into po- 
sition without moleeting them, and the firing commenced on the part of the as- 
sailants. Early in the action a shell from the fleet caused the explosion of a 
magazine in the castle, which dismounted three of the 19 guns. The French 
fired 8250 shot and shells, and, but forthe explosion caused by the negligence 
of the besieged, there is nothing to account for the surrender of the fort. The 
exaggerated statements of injury inflicted on the walls by horizontal shells are 
not sustained by the official report of the engineer of the expedition, although 
the works were built of a stone much softer than any used in such works in the 
United States. ‘Of 187 guns found in the fort, 102 were not serviceable— 
29 only having been dismounted by the French fire. The heaviest injury was 
sustained in the batteries where the explosion took place ’’—an accident that 


without’ arsenals and dock yards, adequately protected, our vessels would have the garrison, preparatory to 





defenses. No idea of taking the place wes entertained by the admiral oa i 


»aiteack ; he me v a 
a general assault at night. But the culpable, in- 
conceivable neglect of the Mexicans rendered farther efforts on his part urne- 
cessary. Ouly sixteen guns were in the fight, and such was “the | 
inefficiency of their tire, that, although three French frigates were struck in 
their hulls about 300 times, they lost bat 33 men, in killed and wounded. The 
Iphegénie was hulled 160 times, and yet but 13 men were hort! Very few, 
therefore, of these 160 balls could have pas :ed through her sides; and yet, in 
proportion to the guns engaged, the loss of the French here was upwards of 
four times as oy as that of the Eaglish at Trafalgar. Few, if any, of the 
guns exposed to the direct action of the French broadside were dismounted or 
silenced, “‘ which continued to fire till the end of the action. Of the 29 guns 
dismounted, 5 were blown up, and the remainder were on the opposite side of 
the work, and struck by shot or shells which had passed over the walls facing 
the ships.” From the position taken by the French, only 16 guns were actually 
brought to bear against them from the fort. ‘ Had the Mexicans thrown their 
powder into the sea, or carried it to their barracks, and every man, making @ 
pillow of a keg, slept through the whole cannonade, (as might have been done 
safely,) in their quarters in the curtain casemates, the castle of St. Juan d’Ul- 
loa would have, we doubt not, been as competent to resist the projected assault 
as it was when the French first arrived before it.” 
Numerous other cases are furnished by history of a character still more fa- 
vorable to our position ; out we do not see how it is possible to avoid the deduc- 
tion, from what we have referred to, that fixed batteries on shore can resist the 
attacks of ships, even with a more numerous and heavy armament, if properly 
planned, and managed with ordinary bravery and skill. 
For large cities, therefore, naval depots, &c., situated in harbors not too great 
in extent to admit of good defence at the entrance, we would still rely, for the 
most part, on permanent fortifications ; though, even here, fewer forts will be 
required, and the defence more complete, should the plan we shall recommend 
succeed according to expectation. 
There is, however, another class, consisting of importaat establishments 
situated at a distance up some river or bay, as the Delaware, Chesapeake, &c., 
too wide to be commanded by batteries upon the shores. The reliance must, 
from the nature of the case, be a floating defence ; and, if of the kind hitherto 
proposed, of a magnitude at least equal to that the a may bring. This 
would involve great expense, more than it is likely we shall be able to bear for 
many years to come. Such, indeed, are the faults of the old system of floating 
defences, it has been suggested by high authority that it “ will be better to give 
ua the bay to the enemy, confining our defences to the more important larbors 
and rivers that discharge into the bay.” A glance, however, at the map, will 
show that to erect the necessary forts on these rivers and harbors, and which, 
after all, will prove but partially effective, would far transcend the entire cost 
of defending the important points along the whole extent of the coast, by the 
plan of Mr. Stevens, new brought forward. 
It must be confessed that there are certain positions where floating defences 
of some kind are indispensable. Broad sounds or roadsteads, and harbors with 
wide entrances, where deep soundings may be carried at a distance from the 
shores greater thaa effective gun range, will present such situations; and here 
there is no alternative. The question, therefore, which presents itself is, what 
shall be the description of this floating defence to be employed? Gun boats, 
under certain favorable circumstances, as ina calm, andin harbors containing 
shoals and shallow inlets, might sorely harass, if not destroy an enemy’s fleet 
But experience satisfies us that a fleet of this class of vessels cannot be safely 
relied on to resist the tire of a combined fleet. [t 1s difficult to keep them in 
an effective position, they are easily scattered by storms, and cannot advance or 
recede with sufficient rapidity, against more active vessels. 
Floating batteries, containing more guns, and having thicker sides or bulwarks 
than gun boats, are recommended by some, as superior to the latter. They 
must, however, be strong and massive, and consequently unwieldy, and inca- 
pable of sudden change of place, so as to advance on a defeated foe, or to evade 
a victorious one. The application of steam would, it is true, obviate, in some 
degree, this objection; but, then, it would be difficult to construct them, on the 
plan suggested, in such way as to protect their wheels and machinery from shot 
that might, in a moment, place them in a condition utterly helpless and useless. 
It has been proposed to baild these batteries with very thick wooden bulwarks, 
shot proof, and resembling in construction batteries on shore. Wut against the 
large bomb cannon of late years introduced iato the armament of ships, it is 
doubtful if this excess of thickness is a material advantage. The protection 
from solid shot, afforded by their massive sides, it is probable will be more than 
counter: balanced by the greater injury horizontal shells (as the Paixhan shell) 
would inflict, by lodging in the timber, and producing terrible ravages by burst- 
ing. In the attack on Gibraltar, the floating batteries were made proof against 
cold shot, and, as was thought by the constructor, against, hot shot too, which, 
being buried deep in closely jointed timbers, could scarcely communicate flame ; 
and which, if occurring, might, by means of fire engines, be subiued. The 
decks, too, are covered with aroof of sloping timbers; and yet nine of these 
floating batteries were burnt by hot shot from the shore. A few bomb ketches, 
armed with heavy sea mortars, in the invading fleet, would constrain the floating 
flatteries to quit the position selected for a raking fire on the enemy, and aban- 
don their concentrated array, in maintaining which their effectiveness de- 
pe nded, 
The naval constructor, Mr. Humphreys, has estimated the cost of one of 
the heavy floating batteries proposed by General Gaines in his plan of na- 
tional defence, with her tow boats, &c., at $1,400,000—more than enough to 
prone two war steamers on Stevens's plan, which would be ten times as ef- 
ective. 
What that plan is, will appear from the following letter from Mr. Stevens : 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION wr A Seale BATTERY, OR VESSEL 
O AR, 
Proposed to be built for the Government of the United States, by Robert L. 
Stevens, for the defence of the harbor of New York. 
The steam battery, or vessel, above referred to, is to be constructed upon a 
plan entirely new, invented by the writer, and is to be shot and shell proof ; she 
is to have greater speed than any vessel of war now afloat ; the engine and pro- 
pelling apparatus are to be so placed that the latter shall be submerged, and 
the whole engine out of the way of shot from the vessel of an enemy. Her 
guns are to be large, and adapted both to shot and shells ; her burden not to be 
less than 1,500 tons. 
The practicability of rendering such a vessel proof against shot and shell is 
not a theoretical assumption, but has been proved by the test of positive experi- 
ments. These experiments were reten:ly made at Sandy Hook, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Joun C. and Epwin A. Srevens, and in the pre- 
sence of a joint board of army and navy officers, appointed by the Government. 
From their result, no doubt whatever remains of the fact, that a series of 
wrought-iron boiler plates, riveted together and placed upon each other, until 
the strata amount to four aad a half inches in thickness, will effectually resist 
the force of 64-lb. shot, when fired with battering charges, at the distance of 
thirty yards. Fifteen or twenty shot were also fired at this distance, and from 
guns of different calibers, against a target thus constructed, and were made to 
sirke against it within a space of about two feet by four; and these produced 
so little effect as to leave it in a fit state to protect any thing in its rear against 
a similar force. Shells fired from the same distance scarcely indented the iron, 
and both shot and shells were invariably broken into small fragments. 
The above-named experiments were tried under the supervision of the offi- 
cers of the army and navy. At the last of these, the writer, who had just re- 
turned from Europe, was present, and trials were then made upon the effect of 
shells of a peculiar construction, which were prepared by him. These shells 
are hermetically sealed, and are effectually secured from accidental explosion, 
either from fire or violent concussion; they are perfectly safe, also, from injury 
by submersion in water. ‘Lhey are so constructed as to explode after havi 
penetrated the object against which they are discharged ; and, being elongated, 
contain three times as much powder as the common shell of the same caliber ; 
they do not require the use of mortars, but may be fired from the guns in ordi- 
nary use. Out of twenty of these shells which were discharged into timber, or 
into banks of sand, nineteen exploded in the manner anticipated, rendering their 
action sufficiently certain, and evincing the possession of properties not pos- 
sessed by any other shell, and producing effects which were actually tremen- 
dous. 
It will be manifest that a steam vessel, or battery, fortified in the manner 
above described, and furnished with the means of rapid propulsion, would be 
able to approach an adversary’s vessel so securely and so closely as to render it 
nearly impossible to miss her with shells fired horizontally ; and it does appear 
that a vessel possessing the properties above enumerated would be able to at- 
tack and destroy any fleet of steamers, or of sailing ships, as now constructed, 
which might be sent to attack a city or to blockade a port. The part of such 
a vessel through which the guns are fired, having a thichness of four or five 
inches only, might have port-holes but little larger than the muzzle of a gun, 


and yet allow it to be fired at any desired angle. These port-holes may be 


readily protected from canister, grape, or other shot, by means of moveable 


screens, so constructed as to be removed and replaced with facility. 


A single shell of large dimensions, and of the kind prepared by the writer, 


will suffice to sink the stoutest wooden vessel, if exploded within her sides, any 
where near the water line. 
wood was fully tested, under his superintendence, upon Governor's Irland, in 
the harbor of New York, upwards of twenty years ago. 


The effect of such a shell upon a structure of 


The experiments 





cannot occur from like cases in our forts. 





“* ‘© erect fortifica:ions, or provide our bays and harbors with steam batteries, 


guns old and neglected, and the garrison inexperienced and ignorant of military 


T k t of order, the} were made by order of the Government, in the presence of the late Col. House, 
pe Werks Were Oss o and of several other officers, with the following result: A target of white oak 
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was constructed in the strongest ; 
measured five feet in thickness, and the timbers were secured 108 ae ae 
screw bolts passing pa fc dep the whole. * “ eos a ‘ditch 0 theses 
the explosion of a single shell, a hole being made in “* 

; white oak, each measuring 12 by 16 
might have passed. Seven timbers of reat distance 
inches, were turn iato shreds, and scattered to sg L. with : 

. and arming a vessel, with most of its de 

The foreguing plan of constructing nd the delay in bringing it forward has 
tails, has been matured for many years, ane {Ue (6 ay ie anna eotion th 

Ited from a conviction that a period more favorable to its adoption than any 
hae - ld arrive, and it is believed that it has now ac- 
that has heretofore occurred wou ‘ay : 
tually arrived. The advantage of being the first to construct a vessel of this 
description would be very great, as it must render us secure, for a long time, 

Is of war of other nations, as these would require to be built 
against the vesse ‘ Mott onl io 
anew. Asa means of defence, it would be cheaper than any other; and, 
time of peace, such & vessel would suffer but Intie from the ravages of time, 
and but few hands would be required to keep her in a proper condition for use. 
Her ventilation would be artificial, and constantly acd thoroughly applicd. In 
actual service, ber crew, of all grades, would not, probably, exceed one hundred 
and fifty ; she would need no rigging ; with aathracite as fuel, she would not be 
rendered visible either by smoke or by sparks, and would, therefore, attract the 
notice of an enemy less, either by night or by day, than any other vessel. 

Although a vessel, or battery, of the kind described, is equally adapted to the 
protection of all our ports, the harbor of New York will probably be considered 
as one of those the best fitted to a first experiment with it, if experiment it may 
be called. I:s spaciousness, its great depth, and its vicinity to fresh water, which 
will render it easy at any time to free the bottom of the vessel from barnacles, 
concur in pointing it out as a suitable place for the purpose. 

The knowledge of the existence of such a vessel would suffice to deter most 
commanders from risking an attack with a vessel of wood, where the chances 
were so decidedly against them. Rosert L. Stevens. 

WasuineTon, January 25, 1842. 

The plan of Mr. Stevens, if successful, will deprive foreign nations of many 
of the advantages in assailing us which they supposed they had obtained by 
their improved construction and increase in the size and number of their war 
steamers. The greatest improvement in this description of force consists in 
having adapted it to ocean navigation, whereby these vessels can be transferred 
across the Atlantic with a certainty and rapidity such as to require a state of 
perfect readiness every where and at all times on our part ; this being now more 
necessary than when an enemy's motions were governed by the uncerta.n favor 
of wind avd weather. We must, therefore, increase the number of our de. 
fences, or augment their force. 

Buoyancy is an essential condition to a sea-going steamer. To ensure this, 
a material must be used that is combustible, weak, and penetrable to missiles. 
If these defects be in part remedied by thickening the bulwarks. it must be at 
the expense of buoyancy, activity, and speed, thereby neutralizing properties of 
the greatest value. Unless we can, therefore, improve upon the European 
models of construction and armament, go as to obviate the above objections, we 
can only place our cities and military establishments in a state of security by 
having at every prominent point a force equal at least to that likely to be brought 
against us. To do this on the old plan would call for large preparations and vast 
expenditures of money. With the navy proper, and in buiiding some impor- 
tant forts, something has already been done. To complete the system of forti- 
fications is a work of time. France was many years earnestly engaged in this 
“ere ; at the time, too, when she made great exertions to enlarge her 
domaiu. In the event of war, vessels supplied by commerce would afford toler- 
able substitutes for men of war; bat, as for war steamers, we have but one or 
two deserving of the name—our efforts until of late having proved signa! fail- 
ures, as the unfortunate Fulton will bear witness From inattention, we have 
made very cautious and deliberate progress in the preparation of steam vessels 
for warlike purposes. And this deliberate advance may in the end prove wise ; 
for, if our present anticipations are realized, many of those vessels constructed 
by foreiga Powers may be regarded as almost incumbrances, and the enormous 
sums expended in their construction a useleas outlay of money, 

Mr. Stevens's vessel will possess many advantages which it is unnecessary 
here to detail. Some of them, however, will be bricfly adverted to. She will 
scarcely present a vulnerable point to the fire of the enemy, while those con - 
structed on the old method have a large surface exposed. The hull being low, 
will cause it diffic alt to hit her ; whereas the lofty sides of a seventy four will 
make her a fair mark. Being able to approach within po nt-blank shot, she can 
fire shells and grape shot into the large port-holes of her antagunist with ter- 
rific effect. The thinness of her bulwarks (only 44 inches thick) will make a 
very small opening for the gun necessary, and this is to be effectually protected 
by a drop curtain of the same material as the sides of the ship; so that, in 
truth, her men will hardly be exposed to danger. She will combine nearly all 
the advantages of a ship and battery, being a kind of floating iron fort, and 
having no vital points exposed, such as spars, sails, chimneys, &e. She will 
be free from accidents, then, which oftentimes render a vessel utterly unma- 
nageable. Hollow shot or shells will burst in pieces against the walls of his 
steamers, which, if made of wood, they would penetrate, doing as much damage 
as round shot, ard, ifthey exploded, much more. This is proved beyond doubt 
by the experiments of a joint board of army and navy officers, convened at 
New York in the fall of 1841, by special instractions from the Navy and War 
Departments. In smooth water, Stevens’s steamer would prave equal, gun for 
gun, to land batteries; because incombustibility is imparted to this vesse’, 
which, beicg absent in those of ordinary construction, causes hot shot to be so 
terrible, as was shown in the attack at Gibraltar. She will have, too, this ad- 
vantage over fixed batteries, that, while the latter must in every case await the 
attack, and leave the euemy to choose his own time and circumstances, and to 
engage or not, as he may please, this vessel, from her great speed, will be ready 
to embrace every favorable opportunity that may offer. Fixed batteries must 
be passive, and act on the defensive, and are liable to injury from large mortars, 
which can be pointed with considerable accuracy ; whereas that now proposed 
can change her position with facility and promptitude so as to avoid this dan- 
ger, and meet in the best manner any form of attack. The saving tothe nation 
will be immense ; for, should the undertaking prove successfu!, of which there 
seems to be no doubt, a few millions expended in building vessels on this mo- 
del would free us from the necessity of erecting many forts now contemplated, 
and would the lives and property of our citizens in a state of complete 
security. ith sides impenetrable to all missiles which the genius of man has 
hitherto discovered, and armed with immense guns, carrying the terrible shell 
invented by this same gentleman more than twenty years since, and, after trial 
by Commodore Decatur and other eminent officers, purchased by, and now in 
possession of Government, no hostile fleet would dare approach our shores, 
with the knowledge, on their part, that they would be likely to encounter an 
engine of war like this. From experiments deemed, by a joint board of army 
and navy officers assembled for the purpose, perfectly conclusive, no ship or 
fieet, however powerful, could withstand her fire. Carrying such immense 
guns, she couid place herself in the distance, out of the reach of her antago- 
nist ; or, that failing, she could range alongside, and with the shell blow her 
out of water in a few minutes. These shells are certain in their fire, and can 
be handled with entire safety ; whereas the Paixhan shell, burning with a fuze, 
is uncertain in exploding ; and if it does not, does no more mischief than a 
round shot of the same caliber. 

For the protection of our lake frontier, and harbors on and adjacent to the 

Gulf of Mexico, war steamers of this description must prove invaluable. A few 
such vessels, operating in the Gulf of Florida, would give security to our 
Southern coast in that quarter, now much exposed to attacks from the West 
India islands, while it would keep open a passage for the trade of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
_ Our country must be placed in a state of defence, and no consideration can 
justify delay. All unnecessary expenses stould be retrenched, and rigid eco- 
nomy everywhere exercised But to urge this as an excuse for withholding 
*ppropriations required by the wants of the navy, is not likely, we believe, to 
find mach favor with the Representatives of an enlightened people. Money 
drawn from the people for this object soon finds its way back into the pockets 
of the mechanic, the manufacturer, the laborer, and the farmer, and is widely 
and equally diffused over the country. 

After a careful examination of the subject, and consulting the most distin- 
guished officers of the navy, we can confidently recommend this proposition to 
the favorable consideration of Congress. Mr. Stevens stands high as a man of 
ae science; he has had much experience in every branch of steam and 
‘aan eae oe and has but lately recurned from a visit of observation in 

Believing, therefore, that an appropriati aed ' . 

ore, thi priation for this object will accomplish 
much good, and will save in the end a vast amount of inpentnan, the an 
tee report the accompanying bill. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Friday, April 8, 1842. 
it ‘a bye ce hoped the House would indulge him in ishing up, with a view to 
ae an passage, the bill reported yesterday from the Committee of the Whole 
€ state of the Union, providing for the construction (for harbor defence) of 


an 

The bill ad TRON WAR STEAMER. 
‘ © bill providing for the construction of an iron war steamer for harbor de- 
ence was read a third time. 

And the question being on the passage thereof— 

Mr. Cowen asked the yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

Mr. Hupson thought, he said, that a bill of this kind ought not to pass with- 
out some explanation. He had no hostility to the bill. 


cheb by one of the best ship-builders ; it 
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Mr. Wise (chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs) said that every gen- 
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greater than that of any other country, on the Lakes, the Atlantic, and the 
ulf of Mexico. And any gentleman who would read the report of the Naval 
Committee would see that the present naval force of Great Britain, in actual 
commission, wes 266 ships. She had on the coasts of North America and of the 
West India islands (next door to us) eight steamers of war, besides her com- 
mercial steamers, which were so constructed as to be capable of being con- 
verted into steamers of war. It was absolutely necessary, then, that we sould 
speedily look to the means of our coast and harbor defence. 

The plan for this steamer had been submitted by one of the most enterprising, 
scientific, and best informed engineers in this or any other country. He pro- 
posed (at leest he would try an experiment which a Board of Officers of the 
Army and Navy conceived would be triumphantly successful) to give us a boat 
of unsurpassed velocity, in consequence of the construction of her submerged 
igs ; and a boat that should be invulnerable by any known means of war- 
are. 

Mr. W. then briefly explained the construction of the sides of the vessel, the 
contemplated superiority of her machinery, the nature of her propellers, the sa- 
perior character of the shot she was to use, &c. ; all which, lie said, would fur- 
nish us with the best means yet discovered of defending our coast, which was 
now imminently hazarded and threater.ed by the English power. 

And Mr. W. moved the previous question. 

Mr. Reynotps hoped the gentleman would not make a speech, and then move 
the previous question. 

Mr. Sranvey hoped that a bill of this character would not be passed under 
the operation of the previous question. He trusted the question would be taken 
unanimously. 

Mr. M. A. Cooper asked Mr. Wise to withdraw the motion for the previous 
questiun. 

Mr. Wise did not withdraw the motion. 

And the question being taken, the House refused to sustain the motion. 

So there was no secund to the previous question. 

Mr. Gwin moved to amend the bill by adding the following proviso : 

Provided, That the amount agreed to be paid to said Stevens by the Govern- 
ment shall not exceed the amount for which competent contractors will agree 
to build the same. 

Mr. G, stated that his reasons for offering the amendment was, that he had re- 
ceived information from one of the largest ship builders in the city of New York 
that he would build vessels equal to the Mississippi and Missouri for, he be- 
lieved, $450,090, which was $100,000 less per vessel than the actual cost of 
these ships. He wished this vessel built by contract that competition may be 
invited, and the Government get it built at the least possible cost. 

(The information alludedto by Mr. Gwin, is contained in the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Robert Schuyler, Esq.: ‘Ships like the Missouri, so far 
as I am informed as to her cunstruction, $475,000 ; like the Mississippi, $485,- 
00@—all to be ready for crews, and with trials to the ordinary extent.’’] 

The Speaker said the bill was on its passage, and the amendment could only 
be introduced by general consent. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. Wise (in reply to Mr. Gwin's remark) said he presumed that there were 
no contractors in New York that would undertake to build such a ship as Mr. 
Stevens proposed for any thing like that cost—for, in the first place, they would 
not know how to begin, not being acquainted with the principle of the construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Bronson inguired of Mr. Wise waat the ship would cost ? 

Mr. Wise said there was a limit to the cost in the bill itself. Some gentle- 
men supposed that this ship would cost as much as the Mississippi end Missouri 
Ae had cost. The two ships had cost, in round sums, eleven hundred thousand 

ollars. 

It was proposed that this ship should not cost more than $550,000, including 
(Mr W. was understood to say) armament and every thing else. 


Mr. Moraan wished to offer an amendment providing “that the ship should | 


be built of American iron.” 

Objected to. 

Mr. Cooper, of Georgia, desired to offer the following amendment : 

Add the following proviso : 

Provided, Taat the contracts for the same shall not be let out until there 
shall be an adequate surplus fund in the Treasury, after providing for the public 
debt and tle payment of the ordinary annual revenue. 

Objected to. 

The question ‘ Shall this bill pass?” was then taken, and decided in the affir- 
mative, as follows : 


Yeas 129. Nays 31. So the bill was passed. 





————————— SS 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 





The Duke cf Cleveland intends to keep a pack of stag-hounds next season at 
Raby Castle. His Grace has givea instructions that the covers of Marwood 
and Langleydale are to be preserved, having been for the last three years much 
neglected. It is said, the Novle Duke, the season after next, will purchase a 
pack of fox-hounds. 

Sporting Wager.—We unlerstand that Colonel Charritie has laid a wager 
that he wins a shooting match and the Imperial Steeple Chase, which is to come 
off on Tuesday, and that he will personate the character of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, in Richard the Third, at the Assembly Rooms, the same evening. 

Cheltenham Chronicle. 

Mr. Thornton has, we understand, commenced an action against the stewards 
of the Jockey Club, for a libel, in pronouncing him according to their long- 
established laws, ‘‘a defaulter’’ on the Turf. We presume it is not very likely 
Mr. Thornton can assign special damage, inasmuch as the sentence of the 


Jockey Club can only affect his reputation among a class which the law of the | 


As for Mr. Tornton’s more legitimate posi- both a Table d@’Hote anda Restaurunt et Cafe. 


land denominates ‘‘ gamblers.” 
tion among his brother citizens, he is not very likely to suffer much in their es- 
timation. 


Ascot Heath.—The match between Modesty and Sister to Glencoe is off by 
consent. 


The trial of Gen. Levasseur, and the seconds, concerned in the duel between 
the General and M. Arrighi, in which the latter was killed, took place on the 
9th inst., before the Court of Assizes fur the Bouches du Rhone, held at Aix. 
After a long hearing, the jury retired in the evening to consider their verdict, 
whether Gen. Levasseur was guilty of voluntary and premeditated murder, and 
whether the other prisoners were guilty as accomplices. In twenty minutes the 
jury returned into court, and delivered a general verdict of ‘ Not guilty ’’ in 
favor of allthe accused; and they were immediately discharged, amidst une- 
quivocal marks of congratulation from the numerous audience. 


At the card party at W ndsor, some time back, when the Queen set her 
Ministers down to cut for partners—Peel and Lyndhurst being opposed over a 


snug rubber, the former played the knave of clubs; on it the latter, being the | 


best player, threw the Queen—making this observation at the time, ‘the Queen 
takes the knave.” The significant looks which the pair of Ministers exchanged 
at this /apsws, created a smile on every countenance, save that of the Premier ! 

‘* Your lady,” quoth a new acquaintance of Dyce Sombre, *‘ sings like an an- 
gel.” ‘A fallen angel, you mean,” rejoined the Sombre M. P. 


The Cologne Gazette says :—‘ The intended visit of Prince Albert, consort 
of the Queen of England, to Coburg, the Prussian Court, and the camp near 


the Castle of Bruhl, in the neighborhood of Cologne, appears to be decided upon, | 


as the proper authorities have already received instructions to prepare for his 
reception.” 


The imperial and Royal Italian Theatre at Vienna has engaged Derivis as 
primo basso for the ensuing spring. He is to make his debut in the “Il Cro- 
ciato,” by Meyerbeer, which is to be represented in the first days of April 


Curious Facts—Birds sing less in August than in other months. Ladies 
chatter less in February. The former of these curious facts in natural histo- 


ry has some mystery about it—but the why and wherefore of the latter may | 


be found in the circumstance that—February is the shortest month in the 
ear. 

€ Mr. Wilson’s Entertainments.—The numerous lectures on Scottish music 
which Mr. Wilson has within the lagt few weeks been giving in different parts 
of the metropolis have tended to increase, rather than pall, the appetite of his 
admirers. On Tuesday next, we observe by his advertisement, he intends to 
have “ A night wi’ Burns,” at the Music Hall, in Sjore-street. We much wish 
that the success with which Mr. Wilson has hitherto been hailed will continue 
to await his efforts. 


Madame Vestris presents an admirable Easter bill, “‘ Comus,”’ and Planche’s 
new romantic fairy burlesque, “‘ The White Cat.” Large sams have been ex- 

nded upon this new production, and as the author is what is called “a sure 
card’’ at a production of this class, we have no hesitation in believing that it 
will not have been expended in vain. We did not see any other novelty in the 
bills of Covent-garden ; but ‘‘ The Bubbles of the Day” may be said hardly to 
have commenced its run, and Miss A. Kemble cannot fail to be attractive for 
three nights in every week. It is quite uncertain when the season at Covent- 
garden will terminate, but we have heard no more siace our last of the German 
company, and Madame Vestris may, if she think expedient, carry her perform- 





ances beyond the twu hundred nights, which will be completed the first or se- 


? cond week in May. 


tleman of information knew that the extent of the coast of the United States was 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALExanpgia, D.C. MountVernon Course, J.C. S$ Meeting, 4th Tuesda 

Battimore, Md. - Kendai! Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 34 Pecedeh ine wy. 

CampEN & Pata. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 24th May. ¥. 
“ te Match, $2000 a side, Moustache vs. Mr. Long’s Priam colt. 

CaRrRoLuton, Mo. - Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 24 Thursday, 12th May. 

Cosoure, U. C. - - Newcastle Club, about the 3d Wednesday, 18th May. 

Fayette, Mo. - - - Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 4th May. 

“ “« «+ - Post Stake other races on the 12th and ] 3th May. 
franurort, Ky ~- Capito! Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday ,3d May, 

Hinps Co., Miss. - Uakland Course, Colts’ Stake, six subs., Ist Tuesday, Ist Noy, 

« neg “1 Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Thursday, 3d Nov. 

Huntine Park, Pa. Trovting Course, near Phila , 3d Tuesday. 17th May. 

Kinesserry, Md. Trotting Course, near Baltimore, Spring M., 2d Thursday, 12th May 

KnoxviL_e, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d May. ; 

Lexineton, Ky. Association Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 18th May 

LoursviLLE, Ky. - Oakland Course, J. ©. Spring Meeting, last Tuesday, 31st May, ~~ 

NewcastT_Le, U. C. Turf Club Spring Meeting, 34 Wednesday, 18th May. 

New York, - - - - Union Course, L. 1., J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 10th May, 
+s * - +--+ Match, $20,000 a side, Boston vs. Fashion, 2d Tuesday, 10th May. 
“s “  .. + + Beacon Course, N. J , the week following the Union Course. 

6 “6 at: Trotting Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d May. 

Rep Briper, Tenn. Jockey Club Fail Meeting, lst Wednesday, 5th Oct. 

Simcog, U. C.~- - - Near Toronto, Simcoe Course, 2d Monday, 9th May. 

St. Lours, Mo. - - St. Louis Course, J.C. vo say Se mee 5 3d Monday, i6th May 

Toronto, U. C. - - City & Home District Races, Union Course, 5th Tuesday, 31st May, 

“ “ .. Toronto Turf Club Races, St. Leger Course, 2d Wednesday, 8th June, 

Trenton, N.J. - - Eagle Course, Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 17th May. 

WasuineTon Crry, National Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d May. 
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CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA RACES, 
HE Races over the Camden and Philadelphia Course will commence on Tuesday, 
the 24th of May next, and continue four days, when the following purses will be 
given, in addition tu the Match and interesting Sweepstakes. 

First Day—Match for $2000 a side, P. P., between Walter Livingston’s Moustache, by 
imp. Trustee, out of Geliah’s dam, and James Long’s Priam filly ‘both 3 yr. olds), mile 
heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, the get of Mingo, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Closed 
with four subs. :— 

1. Mr. Hutchinson names b. c. Dungannon, dam by John Stanley. 
2. Also “ - ch. c. Boxer, dam by Mambrino. 

3. John Horter names ch. c. Billet, dam by Mambrino. 

4. David Toms names ch. c. Revenge, out af Escape. 

5. James Jennett names b.c. Delaware, dam by John Richa™is. 

(This last entry was received by consent of the parties after the stake had closed.) 

Second Day—Purse $300, two mile heats. 

Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $800, four mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Purse $409, three mile heats. 

The following Sweepstakes are now epen :— ; 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that have not won prior to the closing of this stake, 
-. $200 each, $75 ft. mile heats, three or more to make arace. To chose on the 10th 
of May. 

No. 2 Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., mile heats, three or more 
to make arace. To name and close on the 10th of May. 

Gentlemen wishing |o subscribe to any of the above stakes will please address J. H. 
HELLINGS, Philadelphia. By order of the Camden and Philadelphia Jockey Club. 

Should the Stakes not fill, there will be purses given, free for all ages, mile heats, to 
be run on the afternoon. {April 30.) 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

HIS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels conjointly, having 
The rooms, which are unusually large and 
wel! ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an equally 
laandsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, at from $2 50 to $10 per week, 
or with beard, at $2 per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, ina superior manner, at the most reasonabie prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
ressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at almost 
Bartnous prices. The most celebrated coogs, in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ** Franklin” will be found oy all who may favor 

them witha visit, literally and truly a “‘ House of Accommodation for Strangers.” _ 

J.M.SANDERSON & SON. 


Philadelphia, April, 1842. (Apr. 30.] 





NOTICE. 
ESSRS. MORTIMER & HUNT, Jewellers and Silversmiths, of New Bond-street, 
London, and 341 Broadway, New York, beg respectfully to apprise the public that 
their establishment in this country will be positively and finally closed on the first day 
of June next, till which period their stock of Jewellery, Plate, Plated Goods, Cutlery, 
&c., will remain on private sale in Broadway, at and under prime cost. 
N.B. The h6use to be let. 


SWEEPSTAKES, HAYNEVILLE, Ala. 
ip following Sweepstakes are now open to come off at the above place in the Spring 
of 1843, ’44, and ’45. 

No. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Spring of 1843, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., to close the Ist of Sept. next, four or more to 
make a race, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1840, to carry3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats. Now three subs. :— 

1. M. L. Hammond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—imp. Sarah by Imp. Sarpedon. 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of Imp. Leviathan and Mol Hedney. 

3. J. S. Hunter names Mirth, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Eastern Mary. 

No.3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Spring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1841, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., four oF 
more to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, and carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats. 

1. J. S. Hunter names produce of Imp. Emancipation, and Polly Kennedy. 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of Scipio and Mol Hedney. 

3. J.P. Brown names produce of Sir Leslie and Sally Melville. 

4. M. L. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by Imp. Sarpedon. 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Spring of 1845, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1842, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three 
or more to make arace, to close the Ist of Sept. next, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mue 
heats, Now three subs. :— 

1. J. P. Brown names produce of Woodpecker and Sally Melville. 7 

2. B. F. Dozier and Geo. Givban name the produce of Wild Bill and Lady Haynevi'e- 

3. J. S. Hunter names produce of Wild Billand Ellen Tree. 

For particulars, address M. L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes a, Ala. _ 

(April 23.) M. L. HAMMOND. 


[April 30-t.f.) * 








EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON,N.J. sas 
oom following Races and Sweepstakes will come off over the Eagie Course, Trea 
ton, N. J., commencing on the Third Tuesday, 17th May. 
FIRST DAY, Tuesday—Purse of $100, free for all ages, mile heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for all ages, mile heats, sub. $100 each, $25 ft., three or more 
to make arace. To close 16th of May. » 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $100 each, $25 ft., three 
more to make arace. To close 7th of May. Je 

. SECOND DAY, Wednesday—Purse $300, $50 to go to sec_nd best horse, two ™ 
eats. , 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., - ad 
best to receive back lus stake, three or mbre to make a race. Te close 16th of ot 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., the 2d 
to receive back his stake, three or more to make arace. Toclose 7th of May. 
THIRD DAY, Thursday—Purse $400, $75 to go to 2d best horse, three mile beats p 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for al! ages, mile heats, best 3 in 5, sub. $100 each, .*° 
with $100 added by the proprietor. Toclose 18th of May. ats 
FOURTH DAY, Friday—Purse $800, $100 to go to the 2d best horse, four mile he b 
Same Day —Sweepstakes for horses bred in New Jersey, mile heats, sub. $100 eac®, 
$25 ft., three or more to make arace. Toclose 19th of May. 4a in the usual 
Entrance 10 per cent., and all purses paid in gold, or 5 per cent., and paid in the 
paper as received, which must be specified at the time of entering. Hotel. 
All entries to be made the day previous to starting, by 4 o'clock, at the Eagle 
The running will be governed by the New York Jockey Club Rules. Direct to 
JAMES BROWN, Proprietor. N 
April 16, 1842—(apr. 23.) Eagle Hotel, Trenton, *:° 
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- Five Dollars. To those gent r horses in detail (to the amount 


aor : sty Dollars) én this peper, no charge will be made. 
) were 





¥ 


GR ees 


noe by Imp. Fylde, dam by Virginian, at the farm ef Miles Kelly, in the neighbor 
ALTORE Ming Gree, Ry.» at $40 and $60, 
—- + Imp. by Grand Duke, out of Olivetta by Sir Oliver, at Graysville, Todd 
Al 7 et . a0) and $75—John D. Tyler & Co ‘ ; 
—_— ar _ Imp , by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
I ELSH ALTAR, Nashville, Tenn., at $75 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 

Thos. A:Ges 


—— TT INGHA - Stockholder, out of Black Sophia (Bee’s-wing’s dam), at the Capitol 
BIRMING HAA :. Ky..at $50, and $1 to the groom—C. W. Kennedy. , 
ourse, Flame” 
: on—Fair Forester by Imp. Chance, at the stable of Dr. Geo. Goodwyn, 
a De)fie 4, Greensville €0., Va., 40m.s. of Petersburg—$30 cash, or $35 Ist July-$1 to gr. 
ae peine:4;s 


7 BR, Imps by Longwaist,dam by Muley, at Wm. J. Minor’s stable, Natchez 
DONC Aste, jie season in advance, and $1 to groom. 7 ; 


Ay 





haves 











—_— - 


CYMON, by Mar 





Miss..@ 





0, by Eclipse, out of Betsey Richards, will make the present season at the Lafay- 
GaN jourse, Augusta, Ga., at $30.—Walton & Lamkin. 


TENCOE, Imp., by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, Forks of Cypress, near 
g  emetneeg™ at $100, and $1 to the groom—T. Kirkman. ; 


GREY BA GLE, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wild Mediev, 14 mile from George- 
. own, Ky., en the Paris Turnpike, at $50 cash.—Thos. M. Scruggs, agent. 


cnEY MEDOC, by Medoe, out of Grey Fanny by Bertrand, at E. M. Blackburn’s stable, 
Woodlord County, Ky., at $75 or $50 in the season. 

TORN BLOWER, oy Monmonth Eclipse, out of Music by John Richards, at Joseph H. 

~ Van Mater’s stable, Holmdel, Monmouth Co.,N. J. 


=)CH LUPUS, Imp., by Priam, out of Her Highness by Moses, at Messrs. Rouzan’s 

~ ctnd farm, near Carroiton, La., at $50 cash. 

JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand—Grey Goose by Pacolet, at the Bertrand Course, 

.., at $60, and $1 to the groom.—David Myers & Co. 

LANGFORD, Imp., by Starch, owt of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, 14 
miles east of Franklin, Warren co., O.,at $20, $30, and $40, $1 togr.—W. V. Barkalow. 

MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at Northampton, N. C., limited to 75 
mares, at $75 each. | PO Oe A a fe e 

MERCER, Imp., by Emilius, out of Young Mouse (Rat-trap’s dam) by Godolphin, at 
Penn’s Neck, 14 miles from Princeton, N. J., at $10, $15 and $20. 

MONARCH, Imp., by Priam, out of Delphine (The Queen’s dam) by Whisker, at The 
Woodlands, near Columbia, S.C., at $60 cash, and $1 to the groom. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse, out of Honesty by limp. Expedition, at Geo. E. 
Blackburn’s s table, 23 miles from Frankfort, Ky., on the Georgetown Turnpike, at $100. 
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MORVEN, Imp , by Rowton, out of Nanine (the dam of Glaucus) by Selim, at Penn’s 
Neck, 1} miles from Princeton, N. J., at $10, $15 and $20. 





ONUS, Imp., by Camel, out of The Etching by Rubens, at Col. Charles Oakley’s stables 
s l'remont, Tazewell Co., Illinois. at $40 and $66—$1 to the groom. 








MPRIAM, Imp., by Emilius, ou: of Cressida by Whisker, at L. P. Cheatham’s stables, Ro- 
bertson’s Bend, 7 m. w. from Nashv lle, Tenn., and $150, & $1, payable in the season 


RED TOM, by Bertrand, out of Duchess of Marlboro’ (Luda’s dam) by Sir Archy, at the 
Oakland Course, Hinds Co., Miss., at $20 and $30. 
RIDDLESWORTH, Imp., by Emilius, out of Filagree by Soothsayer, at James L. Brad- 
ey’s stable, near Lexington, Ky. 
RUBY, Imp., by Emilius, out of Imp. Elizaby Rubens, at Col. Isaac Lane’s stable, near 
Tuscumbia, Ala., at $25 the season. 
F.OSIN-THE-BOW, by Bertrand, out of Lady Gray by Robin Gray, he by imp. Royalist— 
it the farm of Jesse McIlvaine, Potosi, Mo., at $25, $40, and $1 to the groom. 
SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of léaria by The Flyer, at the stable of Col. Edmun- 
Townes, Lynesville, Granville Co. N.C. 
SHADOW, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at N. B. Luse’s Brick 
Stable, Morristown, N. J., near the Morris and Essex Rai! Road, at $15. 








_—— 














YLARK, Imp., by Waxy Pope, out of Skylark by Musician, near Berryville, Clarke 
ty, Va., at $50 and $75.—Josiah Wm. Wade. 











VEREIGN, Imp., by Emilius, out of Fleur-de-Lis by Bourbon, at the Hampton Course, 
rusta, Ga., under {ne direction of S. W. Shelton, at $30, and $1 to groom. 





STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, oui of Diamond by Constitution, at the stable of Richard C. Pur- 
Christianville, Mecklenburg co., Va., at $60 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 








{NADO, by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian, at Freehold, Monmouth Co., 
V. J., at $25, and $1 to groom. 
Pe TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Wm. L. White, 
Spring Grove, Hanover co., Va.,18 miles north of Richmond, at $40—$1 to groom. 


4 VERTNER, by Medoc, out of Lady Adams by Whipster, at the Post of Arkansas, at $20, 











imited to a very few mares. 





LCANO, by Stockholder, out of Forest Maid by Ratray, at Batesville, Arks., at $12 

——Tunstall & Fraiser. 

WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the farm of Maj.George Wylie, Gallatin, 

, at $50. 

ViiALE, Imp., by Whalebone, out of Rectory by Octavius, at the Race Course, Bards- 
own, Ky., at $40, and $1 to the groom.—F. G. Murohy & Co. 


&9() 


and $2 
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WILD BILL (formerly Pilot), by Sir Archy, dam by Gallatin, at John J. Hunter’s plan 
ation, Dallas County, Ala. 





\DPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Home, Bourbon 

inty, Ky., at $50.—J. J. & A. Cunningham. 

ZINGANEE, (Garrison’s,) by Sur Archy, out of Atalanta by Imp. Chance, at the Kendall 
rse, Baltimore, Md., at $40 and $1. 


— 
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HUNTING PARK TROTTING ASSOCIATION. 
{£ following Sweepstakes and Purses are to come off the 3d Tuesday in May next, 
ine 17th, over the Ifunting Par< Course, near Philadelphia. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for horses that never trotted for money, sub. $100 each, h. ft., two 
nie heats, in harness. 
™ No. 2. Sweepstakes for horses that never trotted for money, sub. $100 each, h. ft., two 
Mepnile heats, under the saddle. 
Vo. 3. Sweepstakes for horses that never won a purse of $100, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
» heats, in harness. 
Sweepstakes for horses that never wona purse of $100, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
inile heats, under the saddle. 
veepstakes fer all horses, sub. $100 each, h. ft., two mile heats, to wagons, 
ee a eighing 200:bs. 
} No. 6. Sweepstakes for matched pairs, sub. $200 each, h. ft., with $100 added, two 
Memile heats, to wagons, each weighing 200lbs. 
No.7. Sweepstakes for horses 5 yrs. old this Spring, sud. $100 each, h. ft., mile heats, 
t 3 in 5, under the saddle. 
I'he following purses are to come off the same week as the stakes :— 
Purse $300, free for all horses, two mile heats, in harness. 

2. Purse $300, tree for al] horses, four mile heats, under tne saddle. 

3. Purse $100, for horses never having trotted for money, two mile heats, in harness. 
Purse $100. for horses never having wona purse of $100, two mile heats, under 
mie saddie. 

4 Purse $100, for horses that never wena purse of $200, mile heats, best 3 in 5, in 





Yo,29. 3 


| entries for the above sweepstakes to name and close on or before 25th April, to be 
€) ed and directed to JOHN HORTER. 
pril 16.] 





MOUNT VERNON (D.C.) RACES. 
aces over the Mount Vernon Course, near Alexandria, D. C , on the Virginia 
f the Potomac river, between Alexand:ia and the Long Bridge, will commence 
esday, the 31st May next, and continue five days. 
- tue Jocxey Club purses will be $200 for mile heats, best 3 in 5—¢250, two mile heats 
~ > $250, \wo mile heats—and $590, three mile heats. Besides, Messrs. Wise and Flem- 
¢, Proprietors of the City Hotel and Marshal! House, of Alexandria, will give a silver 
Pete of the value of $75, to which the proprietor will add $50, making together $125, to 
e. Come rinileheats. Alsothe following stakes :— 
| oe ‘0.1. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $.00 each, h. ft. 





Closed Ist or 
v.th the following subs.:— 
’. ©. Selden names b. f. Molly Lippitt, by Imp. Felt, dam by Potomac. 
‘ 8. Tyler names ch. c. Charles Eskridge, by Imp. Felt, dam by John Richards. 
es Steveas Tf. Mason names bi. f. Little Lizz.e, by Imp. Felt, dam by Tariff. 
7 ° \Y.D. Bowie names b. c. Fairview, by Drone—Agility by Sir James. 
( . . Green & Col. FP. Thompson name gr. c. Register, by Imp. Priam, out of Ma- 
»Louisa by Mons. Tonson. 
sah Linthicum names b. c. by Drone, out of Josephine. 
“«. enard R. Parr names b. c. by Pamunky, dam by Trafalgar. 
'. W. Brook names b. ¢. Felt, by Imp Feit,dam by Rob Roy. 
‘ia. W. Al an names b. c. by Garrison’s Zinganee, out of Dandridge’s dam. 
‘. Sveepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make 
> @ ‘Ce. ‘Toname and close on or before the 20th May next. 
f _ ‘0c Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $200 each, $75 ft., three or more to 
mere race, To name and close on or before the 10th May next. 
a. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three or 
ere to make a race. To name and close on or before the 20th May next. 
‘ce observed that the races over the National Course will come off the first week 
q ), and the great match between Boston and Fashion the second week, the third 
7 “‘** overs the Kendal! Course, and the fourth week over the Camden Course ; and, un- 
. 0-8 Circumstances, I thought it advisable to postpone the races over the Mount 
} ts : — irae until Tuesday, the 3ist May, at which time, in a]l probability, the weather 
Lance arto Jf® toruu four mile heats; therefore I have concluded to shorten the dis- 
: bee inore purses. 


April 16.) WM. MERSHON. 





: NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
{ v0. 1 ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 


7. nam NS, Physicians, and the affl:eted are hereby iniormed that they can obtain in 
Corvasnenalt ae wine latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
taken by he Pr nether contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
a cure of Clabfeet. Car of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
am a Truss for the aie aati of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
vith comparative rete upture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
be w hte ‘ort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can 
“ orn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
ve ato the OGarinibe of py Provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ture of the spin be - ba children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
dren withous demsiatan ae knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 
w'thout detaining them from s¢heol, J. KNIGHT, M. D., 
, Principal of the Institute. 


: Aprit 16. 
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KR S, UNION » tL. t. 
HE first Meeting over the Union Course. Long Island. commence the 2d 
_Tuesday, 10th May, and continue four days. 4 4 
First Day—The Great Match Race—The North vs. The South—Fashion vs. Boston, for 


$20,000 a side, $5000ft. Four mile heats. 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Closed 
with four subs. :— 
1. Chas. S. Lloyd names b. c. own brother to Hornblower. 
2. Robt. L. Stevens names ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Cornelia Conover. 
3. Saml. Laird names ch. c. Cesar, by Mingo, out of Jane Maria. 
4. Jno. rty names ch. f. Princess, by imp. Priam, out of Sally Hope. 

Second Day—Jockey Club Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Three mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

The following stakes remain open to the Ist and 10th of May :— 

Sweepstakes for 4 yr.olds, sub. $500 each, $200ft., Two mile heats. Second best 
horse in the last heat to receive back half his subscription, three or more to make a race. 
To name and close Ist May next. 

Post Stake for all ages, sub. $500 each, P.P., Four mile heats, three or more to make a 
race. Toclose Ist May next. , , 

Selling Stakes, for all ages, sub. $25 each, P. P. Mile heats. The winner to be 
sold, if emanded immediately after the race, for $500. If demanded for or by the owner, 
the stake to go to the 2d best horse inthe race. To name and close the Ist day of the 
meeting (10th May). , 

Selling Stakes, for all ages. sub. $50, P. P. Two mile heats. The winner to 
be sold, if demanded immediately after the race, for $1000. If demanded for or by the 
owner, the stake to go to the 2d best horse in the race. To name and close as above. 

Other Sweepstakes and Races may be made previous to, and during the Meeting, of 
which due notice will be given. HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y. 


tMarch 12.) 
F BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 

and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception of company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. The pian is pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at all times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spoken in the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection withthe hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. ; 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him a callin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. MApril 2-ly.3 


C.F. M. NOLAND, 
OLLECTOR and LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act 
as General Land Agent. 
Batesville (Arks.), March 16, 1840—[my 16.1 


IMPORTED LANGFORD. , 
HIS celebrated race horse will make his next season at my stable, 1} miles east o. 
Franklin, Warren Connty, Ohio (30 miles north of Cincinnati). Langford is a dark 
bay, 8 yrs. old, full 16 hands 1 inch high, possessing great strength and activity, with 
many superior points, together with the most fashionable blood in England, rendering 
him equal to any horse west of the Mountains. Langford, bred by his late Majesty, at 
Hampton Court, was got by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, 
etc.—See Am. Turf Register, vol. vi. No. 9. 
Langford will serve mares at the exceeding low rate of $20, $30, $40, and $1 to the 
groom. Seasonto commence Ist February, and end Ist July, 1842. Mares from a dis 
tance will meet with every attention. Good pasture and grain provided at moderate 





GLOBE HOTEL. 











prices. Servants with mares from a distance boarded gratis. Every care to prevent 

accidents, but not accountable for any. Gentlemen at a distance who send mares will 

please send their note, due Jan. Ist, 1843. P. P. McCARTY, for 
Franklin, Ohio, Jan. 7, 1842—(jan. 15.1 W. V. BARKALOW. 


SWEEPSTAKES, OAKLAND COURSE. 
HE Great Western Stake, to which the Propzietor will add $1000 in money, to be 
run for three years, commencing the first Tuesday in June, 1842,and continue June 
1843 and 1844. 

The Great Western Stakes for$ yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h.ft., two mile heats, to 
come off Spring meeting of 1842, 1843, and 1844, to name and close the first day of Jan. 
preceding each race: the Proprietor will give $1000 to the winner, provided there are 
50 subs.—25 to make a race ; and he will give in the same proportion as $1000 is to fifty 
—the 2d best colt to receive back his stake. 

Stallion Stake, for 3 yr. olds, foaled the Spring of 184], 1842, and 1843, to come off 
each year over the Oakland Course, at the Fall meeting after the colts are 3 yrs. old, 
upon the following conditions :—The owner of each stallion in the Union, by paying into 
the hands of the President of the Club, on the day ef the race, the amount charged for 
the season of two mares the year the colt was produced, will entitle any or al! of the 
get of that stallion to start in the stake, which will in all probability amount to $10,000, 
each gentleman starting a colt or filly to pay $25, which will be given to the second and 
third best in the race, the 2d to receive two-thirds, the 3d one-third of the money thus 
paid. The stake will be run for annually, for three years, the subscription of each stal- 
lion must be paid before his get are allowed to start. 
owner, will not disqualify him from starting, provided the origina) subscription is paid by 
any one on the dayofthe race. This stake will cose the Ist day of January, 1842. It 
is desirable that gentlemen naming in either of the above stakes will make their nomi- 
nations at once tu the editor of the New York ‘ Spiritof the Times,” who will publish 
them laimediately ; thus it willbe known whe has confidence in his stallion or his colt, 
and will greatly increase the number of subscribers—such an inducement has never 
been offered to 3 yr. olds in America. Y. N. OLIVER. 

New Orleans, Feb. 6, 1841. (Feb. 20. 








CIGARS. 
OHN ANDERSON, No. 2 Wall-street, importer of the most approved brands, has 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Cigars, comprising Regalias, Hunts- 
man, Congress, Panetelas, Vignero¥, Canones, Trabucos, Imperials, Damas, Ladies La 
Norma, Dos Companeros, India Cazadores, and Noriega. Also on hand Manilla Cheroots, 
Constantivople and Syrian Smoking Tobacco, paper cigars, &c. 
J. A. has also a branch of his establishment at the .corner of Broad-street, Saratoga 
Springs, V. Y. {Aug. 2I-ly } 





STEEL. 

HE celebrated race horse STEEL, foaled in 1834, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamend by 
Constitution, will make his third season at the stable of Mr. Richard C. Puryear, at 
Christianville, Mecklenburg county, Va., at the moderate price of Fifty dollars at the 
expiration of the season, or $60 at the end of tne year, and $100 to insure, which will 
be claimed as s»onas the fact can be ascertained, or the mare parted with, and $1 to the 
groom inall cases. The season will commence the lst of March next, and end the 15th 

of Julv 1842. JUHN EUBANK. 

Dec. 28th, 1841—jan. 8-t.f.] R.C PURYEAR. 


MORVEN AND MERCER, 
NV ORVEN, by Rowton, out of Nanine by Selim, and MERCER, by Emilius, out o 
Young Mouse by Godolphin, will stand for mares the coming season, commencing 
on the Ist of April, andending onthe Ist of August, at Penn's Neck, one miie and a half 
South of Princeton, N. J.,at $15 the season, $20 to ensure, and $10 a single leap. 

The celeb:zity of the stock of the above horses is such as to render unnecessary any 
statement inreference to them. Rowton, the sire of Morven, was the winner of his 
year’s Leger, and Nanine, the dam, is the dam of the celebrated Glaucus. Emilius, the 
sire of Mercer, is the sice of Priam, Plenipo, and others, of the highest distinction, and 


Young Mouse was the dam of the celebrated Rat-trap. 
Princeton, N. J., March 5, 1842. (March 12.] 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA RACES. 
HE Spring Meeting will commence on the 4th Tuesday, 24th May. In addition to the 
usual purses, a match for $2000 a sije, P. P., between Walter Livingston’s Mous- 
tache, by Trustee, out of Goliah’s dam, and James Long’s Priam colt, Mile heats. i 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, the get of Mingo, Mile heats. Closed with 
four subs, :— 
1. Mr. Hutchinson names b c. Dungannon, dam by John Stanley. 
2. Also ¥ “be ch. c Borer, dam by Mambrino. 
3. John Horter names ch. c. Billet, dam by Mambrino. 
4. David Tom: ames ch. c. Revenge, out of Escape. 
The following Stakes are now open :— 
No.l. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $100 each, h.ft. To name and 


close 9th April. ; 
No.2. Sweepstakes for 3 yt. olds, Mile heats, sub. $200 each, $75 ft. To name and 


close as above. 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, h.ft. To name and 


close as above. ; ; 
Gentlemen wishing to subscribe to any of the above stakes, will please address 
(Feb. 26.) J. H. HELLINGS, Proprietor, Philadelphia. 


SOVEREIGN 
ILL, make his second season at the Hampton Course, Augusta, Ga., under the direc- 
tion of Mr. S. W. SHELTON, at $30 the season, and $1 to the groom, the money to 
ve paid, in every instance, in advance. . ; 
Sovereign is a dark bay, with a small star, 16 hands high, of great length, with good 
bone and muacle, and combines commanding appearance and strength with beautiful 
action. He was bred at Hampton Court by his late Majesty William 1V., and was foaied 
in 1836. He was purchased when a yearling by Col. Hampton (his importer and present 
owner) in 1837. Hewas badly foundered by his voyage, from the effects of which he nas 
never recovered, and has therefore beep withheld from the Turf. He was got by Emi- 
lius, whom he greatiy resembles (the sire of Priam, Plenipo, &c.), out of Fleur-de-Lis oy 
Bourbon, the best mare of her day. . i 
Mores well fed at 50 cents a day, to be paid before they are removed. Every care will 
be taken to guard against accidents, but no responsibility assumed should they occur. 
Season to commence the !8ta of Feb., and terminate the middle of July. (Feb. 12.) 


BEACON COURSE TROTTING. 
The regular Spring Meeting will commence on Tuesday, 3d of May, when the follow- 
i ill be given :— 
“rst Day- Puree $100, for horses never having trotted for money. Two mile heats, 
in harness. . 
Same Day age 5 100, for horses 
, under the saddle. 
a ead Dork Purse $100, for horses that never won a purse over that amount. Two 
i nder the saddle. 
per vay as $100, for horses that never won a purse over that amount. 
i i ness. . 
Lad aupebends $300, for all horses, Two mile heats, in harness ; if three start 
$50 to goto the second best horse, but if ely two start, the purse will be $200. 
Monday, May 9—Purse $300, tor all trotting horses Three mile heats, under the saddle. 
Entries for the above stakes to be made at the Bowery Cottage on or before 9 o’clock 


GEO. SPICER, 
P. M. of the 11th April. 
(March 5-t.f.] J.D. McMANN. 














never having won a purse over $50. Two mile 


Two 





MUNT (late St x de. ont beg to announce their 
5 MER & HUNT (late Storr & Mortimer) beg to announ¢ ) 
i groan tly A Samodiatel y closing their establishment in this country, in doing 
which, they respectiully invite the public to an inspection of their extensive stock of 
Jewellery Plate, Plated goods, &¢., which they have instructed their Agent to dispese 
of at prime cost ‘and in very many Cases at a great sacrifice. This notice is well worthy 
attention, as the stock will positively be disposed of without reserve. — 

All persons having any chain against Messrs. Mortimer & Hunt will please send an 
account of the same to 241 Broadway for examination and liquidation: and all persons 
indebted to the Grm are requested to pay the same as early as convenen 


t 
N. B. The house to be let from the Ist May next. [ 


April 16-2.¢.) 


The death of the stallion, or his} 





IMPORTED WHALE, 
B* Whalebone, out of Rectory by Octavius.— This successful 
J very promising Stallion, has arrived at the race course at Bardstown, Ky. 
will make the present season, which has commenced, and will end the Ist of July next. 
In consequence of the scarcity of money, we have concluded to reduce the terms of 
this valuable stallion to $40, payable wi the season. Mares missing the first, will 
be entitled to the second season gratis (Whale being located for two years), providedthe 
amount for the fiist season shall have been paid. Mares kept in good order, on grass and 


o_ Dw ad pl week. 
© is 2 years old this Spring ; he is a dark bay, full 16 hands high, with good 
naa, er bone, and heavy muscle, and possesses great beauty, and the highest i- 
» _ x Ra a horse of uncommon substance and power, and of foreign » will 
a ~ a go qos upon the descendan‘s of Whip, Sumpter, Medoc, &c., and, in fact, 
_ — My = l upon Kentucky stock generally. He was considered one of the stoutest 
-~ ~_ es stemned horses of his day in England, and was the horse most relied 
e : oo smen of that country talked of making a match, to carry English we . 
Powe os rae of Eclipse and ery on Long Island. Let it not be overlooked, that 
he = an a ~* of Whale had as many winners last year in England as any other 
sire sons in the kingdom. Whale’s great size, substance, and power, rich and fash- 
ionable pedigree, brilliant career upon the turf, acd the great promise of his colts, as far 
as tried, certainly make him one ef the most promising stallions of his age in America. 
For his pedigree in full, performances, &¢c., see Turf egister, vol. vii. p. 153, and the 
Spring numbers of the “* Spirit of the Times ” for 1840 and 1841. si . 
Bardstown, Ky., March 14, 1842—{apr. 2-6t.} F. G. MURPHY & CO; 


HE followi fi Ppa nna Cap 

ollowing purses, free for all horses, wil! i 
will commence Wednesday, June 8th. [ra during the Meeting which 
The Turf Club purse of $500, ent. $25, three mile heats. 

The City Purse of $300, ent. $15, two mile heats. 

The Proprietor’s Purse of $200, ent. $10, mile heats. 

Pay Ladies’ Sweepstakes of $50 each, h. ft., one mile anda quater. To close 15th 
ay. 

Say Champagne Sweepstakes of $100 each, h. ft.,three miles. To close the 15th 
ay. 

Trotting Purses, under the saddle and in harness, of $50 each, 
of $20, P. P., two mile heats, and a Racking Purse 
$20, P. P., mile heats. 

The Beaten Plate of $50, added to a sweepstakes of $10, mile and a half. 

The following are open only to horses owned in Canada one month previous to the day 
of entry (15th May). 

The Stewards’ Plate of 25 sovs., added to a sweepstakes of $50, h. ft., one mile. 

The Innkeepers’ Purse of $——, added toa sweepstakes of $50, P. P.,three miles. 
Programmes, containing particulars as to weights, &c., can be obtained at the office of 
the “ Spirit of the Times.” (Signed) W. B. JARVIS, Pres’t. 


W. B. Bourton, Sec’y. 
Toronto, Canada, March 18, 1842. 


{April 2-6t.) 
ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 5 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot). 
N. B. Liquors and Cigars of excellent quality—Albany Pale Ale, &c. &c. [April 9.] 
* LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 
= Races over the Oakland Course will commence on Tuesday, the last day of May 
next, withthe great Sweepstakes of $500 each, which closed with 25 subs, 
The purses will be as large as any in America. 
(April 9.) 
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Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


IMPORTED SKYLARK, 
Hey most capital racer and getter of race horses wil! stand this seasen at my stable, 
23 miles east of Berryville, Clarke County, Va., at $50 the season, and $75 insu- 
rance ; part bred mares $30 and $50 ; coarse mares $20 and $30, and $1 to the groom, to 
be sent with the mare. Fine grass country pasturage at 50 cts. per week. 

See the following, extracted from sporting journals, and other sources :— 

‘* Skylark is in splendid health, order, and condition, and will no doubt please your 
country better than any horse they ever had, saw, or can see ; he isa rich bay, beautiful 
gay, very superior action and power, and strong enough for a dray ; for size, bone, and 
appearance, many of our best judges consider his colts among the finest they have ever 
seen. He has had three colts to start in America, all are winners, and some several 
times. In Ireland last year his colts won 9 out of 16 King’s Plates, more than half run 
for, andagainst the get of Sir Hercules, Priam, Velocipede, Emilius, Economist (sire of 
Harkaway), and all the other stallions, nearly, of lrelend and England. He has had only 
three or four colts carried over te England—all were winners, and some many times, on 
the English Turf.—Many of his colts have won at four miles and four mile heats. Sky- 
lark won forty two races : 24 King’s Plates—more than ony other horse ever won ; he won 
near 30 races of three and four miles, many of them heats, and sometimes two races the 
same day. Inthe handicap races he generally carried heavier weights than any other, 
and often gave two or three years, and great odds in weights. In the same day, he car 
ried 168lbs., giving 14lbs., three miles, and 37lbs., and won both races. He frequently 
carried, for the King’s Plates, four miles, from 150 to 170lbs. He beat Economist, sire of 
Harkaway, also Lady Elizabeth four miles twice, carrying 168lbs., and she ran four miles 
in 7:45, with 135lbs.on her. Asa proof of the high estimation in which Skylark stood 
with turfmen, he was handicapped to carry the most extraordinary and unheard-of 
weight of 210lbs. for the Corinthians. The alterations in the King’s Plates have been 
attributed to h‘s unparalleled performances, which have been considered unrivalled on 
any turf. At8 yrs.old he challenged the world to run four miles, under the very heavi- 
est ——s no horse accepting the challenge, he was withdrawn from the turf, unble- 
mished.’ 

For particulars, see handbilis, which can be had by addressing 

JOSIAH WM. WARE, 
Beiryville, Clarke County, Va. 


NEPTUNE HOUSE, NEW ROCHELLE, 

HE above we']-known and fashionable place of resort is now open for the reception 
of company. The subscriber is prepared to make arrangements with a few families 
as boarders for the summer months; and should any be in want of superior accommoda- 
tions in the country, they are respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves— 
they can be furnished with private parlors and tables if desired. Its situation is not sur- 
passed as to health, scenery, water view and pure air; easy access to and from the city, 
by land or water, daily. renders it very convenient for the gentleman of business or 
pleasure. Improvements are constantly making for the cumforts and convience of fami- 
lies, and its atthaction will be very great for those who are seeking a pleasant place to 

spend a few months most agreeably in the country. C. FP. RicR. 

April 4, 1842—| apr. 9-4m,] 


AGAWAM HOTEL, EAST WAREHAM, Mass. 

i... old established house has recently been opened by the undersigned for the ac- 

commodation of ‘:avellers, and gentlemen in pursuit of a quiet house for them- 
selves and their families during the summer season. Good rooms, good fare, and mode- 
rate prices will always be in readiness. To sportsmen, in pursuit of hunting and fishing, 
this place offers unrivalled inducements, it being in the immediate vicinity of the far 
famed Plymouth woods, abounding in deer, and streams and ponds abounding in trout, 
pike, perch, &c., and contiguous to the celebrated Cape Cod trout streams at Marshpee, 
Sandwich, Falmouth, Rochester, &c. This place is 16 miles from New Bedford, at which 
place travellers can arrive from New York in 18 hours, and thence by stage in 4 hours. 
itis the only legitimate place for ‘* Ilead-quarters’’ in this region, and here good guides 
may be found to point out to sportsmen the most favorite places for sport. 

East Wareham (Mass.), Aprill, 1842—[apr. 2-3m."j DAVID NYE. 


FISHING TACKLE, 
OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff, offers for inspection, improved 
Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the best 
description—a greater variety thar¢+has been seen before inthisconntry. [Feb26—6m. 


IMPORTED SARPEDON. 
 e- famousimported Stallion SARPEDON will make another season (1842) at my 
stable, Lynesville, Granville Co., North Carolina. This is done at the earnest so- 
licitation of many breeders in this and the adjoining State ef Virginia. Gentlemen ata 
distance who may wish to avail themselves of the services of this superior horse, will 
know where to find him. E. TOWNES. 
Nov. 3, 1841.—{nov. 13.] 





(April 9-4t.] 

















BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
| high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Giliott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillut—omitting the final t, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its undnished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observe that allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,’ or “ Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs le» ve to inform the trade that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. { May 8-t.f.1 





TORNADO FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
ALF of this fine young stallion will be sold cheap, if applied for immediately, or he 
will be let for two or three years, on reasonable terms, te any person that will take 
good care of him. . 

He is by Eclipse, out of the celebrated Polly Hopkins, very large and powerful, was a 
capital racer, and would cross well with mares that have produced racers by Medoce, as 
they are both by Eclipse, and nearly related on the dam’s side. 

Enquire of the Editor, at this office (post paid), or to ALFRED CONOVER, 
(Dec. 25.) - Jamaica, Long Island. 


EXCHANGE AND COMMISSION BROKER. 
AS. T. BACHE, Exchange and Commission Broker, 176 Broadway, Iloward Hotel 
Uncurrent money bought and sold at the Wall-street rates. Notes and drafts col- 
lected on all parts of the United States and Canada. Bank of England notes and foreign 
gold bought at the best rates. . y . 
All communications addressed to JAS. T. BACHE, 176 Broadway, will be immediately 
attended to. 








LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 
HE subscribers opened a Livery and Sale Stable No. 34 Canal-street, a few doors 
from Broa¢ way. Horses and vehicles bougatand sold on commission. Orders from 
any part of the United States attended to. Any person in the country having horses for 
sale, by sending them to the above place will be proper!y attended to 
Fast Trotting horses wanted at all times GEORGE SPiCER 


New York, Feb.19, 184].—[Feb.20 ly-} 


ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at the end of Union-at., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans, 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the Soath. The stable has 8 feet front, py 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, ranniag the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes itene of tne mostroomy, airy, and convenieut stables ever built in 
thiscouutry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to I2of the best new 
buggy wagons, and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
public convenience. Charges to suit the times. ; 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any laige horse speculation on his 
own account, consequently he will be anle to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drevers, and he 
wili always take their bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 








Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will also find complete accom nodations 
for their horses in box stables, which willbe aa private as they could have them in their - 
own Stables. Wm. G/HAUN. 


(Dec. 6.1 





CARD. 
PECK & DEARING’S EXCHANGE OFFICE,! 
Augusta, Ga. 
N? TES and drafts payablein Georgia. South Carvlina, and Alabina, wit! be collected, 
IN and remit’ed for, upon the moot reasouadie terms. (Feb. 19—ly.) 
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Theatrical Notices. 


PARK THEATRE. : 
ONDAY, May 2—Last night but four of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. SEGUIN, 
M and Mr. MANVERS. The opera of the ** Postillion,” and the ‘* Woman Hater.” 

TUESDAY—* The Postillion,” and “ The Prisoner at War.” 
WEDNESDAY —* The Postillion,” and ‘** The Woman Hater.” 
TILURSDAY—The of “‘ Zampa,” and other entertainments. 
FRIDAY—“ Norma,” and ether entertainments, for the beneSt of Mr. Manvers. 
SATURDAY—A favorite opera, and a variety of entertainments. 


TREMONT THEATRE TO BE LEASED. 

HIS piace of amusement is now offered for lease on a term of years, from July next, 
with its extensive Wardrobe, Scenery, Music, Properties, &c. &c. The annual 
receipts since its erection have averaged $80,000 per annum; and the favorable au- 
spices under which it is now to be leased, taking in view the immense expenditure on 
internal improvement—a semi-monthly arrive! and departure of a line of foreign steam 
kets—the important stand Boston is tiking as a commercial city—thereby augment- 
ing the number of strangers to a very considerable amount—presents this theatre in a 
more favorable light than at any period since its establishment. For further information, 

addres THOMAS NILES, Treasurer. 


s 
Boston, April 28, 1842. [April 30.) 
M:: HENKY C. TIMM begs to inform his friends and the public that his first Con- 

t cert will take place on Thursday evening, May 5th, 1842, at the Tabernacle, on 
which occasion he will have the honor of presenting for the first time in America the 
last new grand composition of the celebrated Rossini, entitled the ‘‘STABAT MATER, 
now performing with immense success in Paris and Italy. ; a : 

The first part will consist of the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” for which the following distinguished 
vocal talent is engaged :— ; 

Soprani—Mrs. Edward Loder, Madame Otto, and Mrs. C. E. Horn; Contralti—~Madame 
— Zahn, a Lady Amateur, and Mrs. Timm ; Tenori~Mr. C. E. Horn, Mr. Rosier, and 

r. Austin ae: Bassi—Mr. Massett, Mr. Maynard, and Mr. Meyer. : 

Mr. Alpers will preside at the Organ, and previous to the “‘ Stabat Mater” will per- 
form *‘Grand Variations” for the Organ, by Rinck. : 

The Second Part will be miscellaneous. Madame Spohr Zahn will sing 
das Land,” by L. Spohr. : 

Madame Otto and Mrs. Timm will sing (for the first time in this country) a duet, ar- 
1anged from a German air by Mr. Alpers. 

r. Heury C. Timm will perform (by desire) the Duo Brillante, by Herz, on themes 
from *‘ Zampa,” with Mr. Alpers. Also Introduction and brilliant Variations upon the 
“ Angels’ Whisper,” composed by himself. Also Thalberg’s celebrated Fantasia, on 
themes from “ Mosé in Egitto,” with vocal accompaniments, arranged by Mr. H.C 
Timm, being a novel and beautiful effect, never befoie given in this country. 

Programmes of the “ Stabat Mater,” with translations in English and French, will be 
issued on the evening of performance. 

Tickets $1 each. to be had at the principal music stores, and at the residence of Mr 
H. C. Timm, 189 Elm-street. ‘ 

The Concert will take place under any circumstance of weathe:. {April 30-1t.J 
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GRAND CONCERT. 
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Things Theatrical. 


At the Park, on Monday last, the lovers of music were treated with Bellini’s 
charming opera of “ Norma,” it being the first night of the engagement of Se 
eurn, Manvers, and Mrs. Sgcutn since their return from the south ; and it was 
a pleasant sight to notice the dress circle filled as in times past with the fashion 
and beauty of the town. ‘ Norma,” was first brought before the public in this 
city about two years since, Mrs. Sutton and Jones playing the principal parts, 
the translation and other arrangements being under the charge of the husband 
of Mrs. Sutton. From a variety of causes it was not very successful, although 
some of its beautiful harmonies elicited adiniration and were remembered with 
delight. Soon afterwards it was produced in Philadelphia from a version of J. 
R. Fry, Esq., who superintended all the details ; Mr. and Mrs. Woop were en- 
gaged to play the principle characters assisted by a more powerful chorus and a’ 
larger orchestra than ever before has been organised in an American theatre. 
Its success was immense, the houses being crowded every night, but the Phila® 
delphians had the enjoyment all to themselves, for the Woods left for Europe 
without ever playing it in this city; but the music and words of the opera as 
played by them, are now for the first time produced here. 

Mrs. Seguin, sang with great feeling and taste, but lacks power to give full 
effect to some of her music, more particularly in the “Casta Diva,” which, 
although given with great precision and finish, needs more volume of voice ; 
in the air ‘Ah! were my love requited,”’ which immediately follows, she re- 
ceived great applause for her beautiful execution. The trio near the end of 
the first act, and the duet of “‘I do not prove thee,” in the third act, were also 
much applauded. 

Manvers sings better we think than before he went South, at least with 
more fullness of voice, and with less effort tohimself Sseuin, although with 
but little to sing, acquitted himself as he always does, with credit ; we hope soon 
to hear Lim in something more deserving of his powers. 

Mrs. Knicut as “ Elberta,” sang with great correctness, and received a good 
share of applause; her voice is not of the most pleasing quality, but she has 
evidently made great exertions to please, and we know of no one at present in 
town who could have so well filled the part. The choruses bave been enlarged 
and appear to have been well drilled, and we do not recollect ever to have 
heard them more effective. The orchestra also has received new strength and 
improves by each repetition of the opera ; but the band upon the stage, which 
would be a great auxiliary if they played correctly, have been thus far rather a 
nuisance. The opera has been repeated each night, and has drawn good 
houses. Next week we are to have ‘‘ The Postillion’” and ‘“‘ Zampa,” both fa- 
vorites, and they will undoubtedly fill the house. . 

Mrrcue te has produced a new piece called ‘‘ Loves of the Angels.” 

Miss Cuirron left town yesterday to join Forrest in Boston, where they are 
to appear in the ‘* Lady of Lyons,” “‘ Jack Cade,” “ Othello,” etc. These two 
distinguished native tragedians are quite at the head of the profession, at this 
moment. Their success at the South has induced their “ troops of friends” 
here to hope that the Park management wil! soon present our citizens with an 
opportunity to see them together on the boards of Old Drury. 

Yanxee Hitt has taken Peale’s Museum, and will hereafter manage it. 

Mrs. Frrzwituiam has left New Orleans, and is on her way North. She has 
recently brought out a new piece called ‘‘ The Belle of the Hotel,” written by 
Buckstone. 

Fanny Etssxer had not at the last accounts reached New Orleans, although 
she was daily expected. 

A Great Concert.—We cannot forbear directing the attention of our readers 
to the announcement of a concert to be given next week by Mr. Timm, the Pi- 
anist. He will be assisted on the occasion by almost the whole musical talent 
in the city. Amateurs are indeed indebted to Mr. Timm, who for several years 
has presided at the piano in the most attractive concerts that have been given 
in New York. An admirable performer himself, he has for this occasion not 
only secured the assistance of every artiste in town not engaged, but he will 
delight his friends with the performance of the last great work of Rosstni—the 
Stabat Mater—which is, according to Mr. Walsh, esteemed the chef d'auvre of 
that composer, and has been received in Paris with an enthusiasm unexampled. 
We learn that Mr. 1imm has the only copy of this composition in the country. 
The concert takes place at the Tabernacle, which we hope to see crowded with 
the fashior of the city. 

Mr. Norron, the celebrated professor of the Trumpet, proposes to give a 
concert next week. Norton is*the most popular professor in the Union, not 
excepting Gamsami, and his concert is sure to be crowded, 











Theatrical Sayings and Doings in New Orleans. 
NEw ORvEans, La., Apri 14, 1842. 


Dear P.—I have just finished laughing over ‘‘ Punch's Almanac.” The fellow 
who compiled that, made no “Judy” of himself. It is the richest thing I’ve 
seen for many a day, and deserves to be stereoty ped—printed on satin, and hung 
in the “ study ” (the best wits study !) of every wit. 

Since my last, a lot of things besides several bedsteads, have turned up. The 
Surron has been Cabal-ized and attempted to be brought into unique notice— 
but, she can’t shine where Ross: illumes the musical horizon. SatvaTor: has 
been pronounced in the “Balletin,” passé! Isn't thatrich? The musical 
“cricket ” of that paper knows just as much of harmony, as a kangafoo dues of 
the “tin brsiness.” Wiry it is just as preposterous for him to criticise, as for 
* mud-turtle to marry a “ pond lily ” and expect to breed black giraffes ! 

* The Opera is neatly at aclose,andI am unable to say that ithas been productive 
of much enthusiasm since the St. Charles robed itself in ashes. People “up town” 
have felt as though a patronage of Ahe Opera after that were like a heartless fa- 





and so have their legs, for that matter. Legs is a “nice thing in a family,” for 
if calves denote any thing they denote veal, to say nothing about garters. No 
progress has yet been made towards rebuilding the St. Charles. In my last, I 


believe, I hinted at something like ‘‘gas works” about it. CaLpwetu is a 
crowder, thougn, ane. will “ head ” some of those chaps, the same as a Birming- 
bam woman would “ head a pin.” 

We are all in a “distinguished stir” here, at present. Who do you think 
has arriv?” Why Ex P. Van Buren—Mister Pavivinc—Lord Morreta— 
and Mister Nacet—his wife and Paganini’s fiddle! Why the world bas com- 
pletely ¢urned over within twenty four hours! Van has been feasted, and the 
others I hope, pay their hoard. Not over half the town went to see the “real 
Lord,” for in this wicked and sinful generation men preferred visits to the 
“Long waisted.”” She has been long wasted ; that’s a fact. 

Fanny Firz and Bucxstone have been here. The furmer is “ no go,” any 
more. She refused to play for Harry Pearson's (that “ prince of good fel- 
lows,”) benefit at the American, and has lost caste. After having received 
about $17,000 first and last, from the Orleanois, she could not give one night to 
Harry. ‘Our folks” took the matter up, “I guess,” and the way we gave 
Pearson a “‘ rowser,” was child’s play to “‘ cock-crowing.”” The house was full. 
Harry played Reuben Glenroy in ‘‘ Town and Country,” and was in town with 
pockets full. The exercises of the evening were enlivened by a song from 
“ Jim V——” which was encored ; the pit-ifudl chaps ‘‘ coming the gyration,”’ 
while Jim looked at the Jores. I can’t speak of the ‘‘ accompaniment,” as the 
“ Band ” was absent, but at the close, a bouquet about the size of a brick-kiln 
was thrown onthe stage Many thought ita Savoy cabbage. It lookedto me 
like a full bottomed wig from Lord Morpeth’s box. You should have seen Jim 
when he picked it up. His air and manner were inimitably humorous. As he 
went off, he “‘twigged” the audience, under his arm—meanwhile “ dabbing ” 
the nosegay to his proboscis, like a nurse “ powdering” achild! [took a julep 
straitway, and was so absent minded that I paid for it. If the bar-keeper will 
forgive me, I'll ** go and sin po more.” 

We have news from Mexico to the 19th of March. ‘ George” is still in the 
Lazaretto, and writes that he has had a good dinner. That embel/yshes the 
matt r some little, and comes the abdominal “ quite,” over the hardness of his 
fate. 

Fanny Exssver is going to Europe after performing four ballets at the Ta- 
con Theatre. It was reported that she had become “ manageress”’ of it, but 
that’s all twaddle. 

On the 1st of April, we had some fun, but the best joke was, that uf a man 
who went to dig celery, and dug up his own wife! That was a hoe-x and no 
mistake. It was enough to raise the dead! Like other unfortunate men, he 
has beer. compelled to relinquish his celery (salary. ) 

Your paper is not exactly mercantile, but as you used to keep the run of 
prices, I will let you into the state of the market. Bedbugs feel a pressure. 
Moschitoes are down in the mouth. Cockroaches are completely on the shelf. 
Babies and fruit trees require nursing, and are hard to get rid of. Cheese is 
lively, and ‘‘ mite-y fine.” The circus with a ‘‘ roundabout way of making mo- 
ney,” has four-feet-ed all claims to the public favor, and there are no sails el- 
though there is plenty of canvas. There is a melting business done in love and 
ice creams, and holders are not anxivus to let gu. Cowhides rise and fall, while 
pistols go off well. ‘ Coffee for two,” contains the grownds of the whole mat- 
ter. 

Last week two deaf mutes were married here. ‘They will soon prove the old 
phrase of ‘‘ mute-andis-mute-antur.” Serve ’em right ! 


Yours, in a ‘dumb alphabet,” TREBLA. 








THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


When this refined instrument of pleasure stole into England. all the self- 
satisfied John Bullism of our nature was up in arms against it ; every variety of 
insult, invective, and ridicule was showered upon it; bet those who introduced 
the amusement, we mean the aristocracy, persevered, and in our own day we 
see considerable progress made in naturalizing the delicate exotic among us; 
so much so, indeed, that the chief ground of objection to it—namely, the vast 
sums of money expended upon the renumeration of foreigners—can no longer 
apply, some of our own fair daughters of song giving ample proof of their capa- 
city to sustain the character and reputation of the Italian opera, in the person 
of an English prima donna. It is by no means to be wondered at that a national 
prejudice should have for along time existed against an entertainment so 
strange and new to the tastes and habits of the mass of the people: we were 
going to say that this prejudice is very vulgar, but on reflection we think there 
was great excuse for its existence. In the first place, the opera was anti-na. 
tional, or what John Bull would stigmatize with a sueer as a foreigneering con- 
cern ; then, to homely, plain matter-of-fact people, who had no preconceived 
ideas of the opera save those of a sort of irrational, and therefore more con- 
firmed dislike, there did appear something supremely ridiculous in OTHELLO 
THE Moor jealous in an adagio maestoso, aco demoniacal in a bravura, and the 
gentle Despemona imploring 4 few moments’ respite from her ruthless hus- 
band, for tae purpose of indulging the sympathising auditory with an encore of 
her last dying song and recitativo. Then the ballet—flesh-colored tights, and 
a plentiful scarcity of drapery: how horrid, shocking, shameful, and so in- 
deed to the impure mind it is. We recollect that Mr. John Bowles, one of 
the leading members, upon a time, of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
exerted himself so successfully as to have a resolution passed at a public meet- 
ing, called for the purpose of considering this great enormity, when it was 
gravely determined that the opera dancers should be breeched , and such was 
the outcry against them, that they were actually compelled to invest their 
graceful limbs in lawn, for the propitiation of the pious Mr. John Bowles and 
the Suppression of Vice Society. In those Gothic and Vandalic days, the good 
people of England had no idea that an opera is not intended to be an acted play; 
that its end is not appealing to the understanding or the heart by its dialogue ; 
that it is merely a dramatic concert in character; and that the dialogue and 
plot, or, to speak operatically, the libretto, are merely vehicles for the variety 
of expressions capable of being elicited by the composer. They did not take 
the trouble to reflect that the music is the essence, the drama only an accessary 
of the opera. Of the merits of the former they were utterly unable to judge ; 
of the defects of the latter they were perfectly sensible, and upon them they 
showered all the force of their ridicule and contempt. The best exponent of 
the feeling respecting the Italian Opera in England at this time, may be found 
in the almost unparalleled success of the Beggar’s Opera of Gay—a perform: 
ance which not only hit the public taste to a nicety, as a burlesque of the new- 
fangled entertainment, but justified at the same time the capabilities of our native 
composers. 

This vulgar prejudice against the Italian Opera has now passed away ; the 
gradual taste for music, developed by slow and imperceptible degrees in the 
public, has descended, filtered as it were, through the successive strata of so- 
ciety ; and that entertainment for which we are indebted to the highest circles, 
has now become popularized amongst us, is now translated from the Italian 
Opera-House to our patent theatres, and has become an intellectual recreation 
to thousands of the midale and lower classes 

Tue Opera, however, properly so called, by which we are understood 10 
mean, of course, the Queen's Tuearre, or Iravtan Opera-Hovss, is the un- 
doubted temple of fasiion and exclusion—it is the place of reunion of 


“The twice two thousand for whom earth was made,” 


the neutral ground for fashionable society. Here all political differences are 
merged and for the time forgotten, and the duty of every one delouging to the 
various sets o¢ cliques, into which even the world of fashion is divided, 1s to be 
agreeable as possible. There is not in London a finer sight than the Opera- 
ouse on a drawing-room night, when plumes, lappets, and diamonds among 
the ladies, and full dress with the gentlemen, form part of the etiquette of the 
place ; turning your back to the orchestra, and looking round the theatre, tier 
above tier of boxes, rising one above the other like the broadside of a double 
first-rate, if there ever was such a ship of war, the countless boxes, so many | 
port-holes bristling with a very different artillery—the artillery of a thousand 
pair of eyes of the brightest, fairest, noblest, of the land When empty, or 
half full, the house looks positively shabby ; a wide waste of gaping empty 
boxes, with here and there one occupied, each tier looking like a mouth de. 
nuded of three parts of its natural ornaments; the decorations, too, if decora- 
tions they may be called which decorations are none, are so gloomy and sombre 
that the wilderness of the Coloseum itself is preferable; but when the house is 
full, on a drawing room night, or when Grisi, Rubini, Tamburioi, and Lablache 
—names that embody the genius of song, wreathed with a thousand exquisite 
remembered harmonies—grace the scene, then we acknowledge the taste that 
has dictated the studied plainness of decoration ; the groups of youth and beauty 





ther dancing upon his daughter's grave. The Spanish Dancers have appeared, 


in the boxes are seen in high relief from the dark ground in which they sit as it 


— 


were impannelled ; the eye is undisturbed in its contemplati a 

naments, and can wander at will over a maze of various loveling ¢iiou ef 
Yet plain and unadorned as are the outward forms of these boxes. the | 

box ef these music-houses of the haute noblesse is delightfully comm hs 1D Ware 

tastefully simple: the pretty morning paper, flower-painted chairs ‘ions, , 

tete settees, lounges, hassocks, and soft Persian carpet, make a litt|e and tte 

luxurious ease. Paradise 4 








‘There eke the soft delights that witchingly 
Insti! a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And calm the pleasures, always hover nigh ; 
But whate’er smacks of ’noyance or unrest 
Is far, far off expell’d from this delicious nest.”’ 


And now, when you are wearied with gazing on unknown and unapproact 
beauty—when you turn from the loveliest face you ever sighed at behold; 
behold a yet more lovely face in the stage-box at the opposite side— he 
have determined that you would be the happiest man in the opera 
blest with one approving smile of that fair pensive girl with the |o 
ringlets, delicately shading a neck whiter than, no, not than snow, or alah, 
or white lead, or any of those poetica! used up whites we are so familias on 
but a warm, living, breathing, white, whiter than any other neck you eye; = 
or that brilliant beauty with glossy hair worn simply a la reine, and eyes an 
ing light from the depths of lustrous darkness ; or that full-blown 4 
ing good humor and good feeling from every feature of her rative Saxon 
or that sylph with pendant curls, now bursting into unconscious womathos' 
or Where the devil are we running to? We thought we ween ons! 
again, and were haunted by the apparation of our prime ; take off your ay ; 
down and compose yourself, for see Mori (poor Mori!) is on his thro: mee : 
inhand; there is Puzzi with his French-horn, Cook with his hautboy Nichole 
with his flute, Lindley, tuo, the worthy representative of a family distin, re 
in the annals of British musical talent, leans on his violoncello, soon 
course most eloquent music; now the conductor, 
thrice—there is an anxious pause, 
ture to the Don Giovanni of Mozard. 

As subdued tone and repose are the characteristic features of the subscrie, 
to the Opera, you will not be surprised to find the music there of a subdued «., 
reposo character ; there is no noise at the Opera, no thrashing out sounds ago, 
thrashes out oats with a flail; the expression of the music to be performed 
more attended to than even the execution, and taste reigns supreme. A at 
gar ear will be infinitely more pleased with the crashing, stunning, blast, 
noises of the concerts at the Encutsa Opera-Hovse, but nothing of that on 
talking upon catgut is understood here ; the object of the performers here js 7 
make their instruments speak, and in speaking to make them say something . 
it is of the singers to make their songs act, and in acting to do something. Th: 
is precisely, and concisely, the difference between the music at the Italim 
Opera and the music everywhere else about town, and this expressiveness i: , 
that gives to the former its deserved superiority. 7 

The ballet is but the music of motion—somebody has called it the poetry 9 
motion ; it is all the same, it impresses the mind through the eye, precisely 
music through the ear, though in a lesser degree; its motions and pas aic b 
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adagios? what its pas de deux but delectable duets? what the cachuca bu; 
magnificent motive bravura? 
The analogy that associates the ballet with the opera is founded in natur 
they are the same thing, appealirg to the sensations through eyes and ears 
Touching the accessaries of the opera and ballet, we regret to be obliged ») 
confess that they have been for along time most shamefully neglected : rt 


mited number of the leading opera singers and dancers of the day, and to hay: 
the choruses, supernumeraries, and all that contributes to the illusion or attrac. 
tion of the scene, cared for as if such things were supererogatory, and not wor) 


the theatre, and have the operas performed in_a concert room. 
Now that operatic performances have bec leading attractions at Drury. 


spectacle, 1s an assistance to the mind, which dwells with more gratification 
upon the essentials of the entertainment ; and nothing certainly can be more 


chorus singers, and scanty parsimony displayed in the intreduction of superzu: 
meraries at the Queen’s Theatre. Blackwood’s Magazine for Apr. 








FOREIGN DBAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
From the London ‘* Observer.” 
The event of the greatest importance in the dramatic world has been temp. 
rarily postponed—we mean the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean at the 
Hay market. 
at Easter; but, although the fact was announced publicly, we never expected 
that they would be able to be with us by Easter Monday. They are to make 


racters of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. Whatever may bse the opinion of som 
persons as to the excellencies and defects of C. Kean’s Macbeth, there is » 
Lady Macbeth we have upon the stage. We have never seen Miss H. Fauci 
mean to institute no comparison to her disadvantage. The question, then, wil 


be between Macready’s Macbeth and that of Charles Kean. We are no exclu: 
sive or unqualified admirers of either; we see defects and deficiencies in bot! 





and they must themselves be fully sensible that it is possible still to go be 
yond them, even supposing them to be adequate and worthy successors of Jobs 
Kemble. 


overcome before they can admit the superiority of either. We know thai the 
separate friends of Macready and C. Kean will not listea to any comparison be 
tween them. The champions of each grant no quarter to the other party, aud 
really to listen to them we might fancy in turn that it was the height of pre- 
sumption in one or the other to make the attempt. 
room enough for both, and something to spare. 

It appears by the bills that Charles Kean and his wife are only to perform {vt 
twelve nights. This may be so; but we hope that it is not so, and that the 
town will have abundant opportunity of seeing them in all their great clara: 
ters. We own that we have little faith in these temporary engagements, al! 
we know that C. Kean, to say nothing of Mrs. C. Kean, has prominent chara 
ters enough to carry him through fifty nights, without, perhaps, the repetition 0! 
one of them. We hope to see him not only in Macbeth, but in Richard, Lest, 
Hamlet, Romeo, Sir Giles, the Stranger, Beverley, and many others, uot er 


which we are informed C. Kean is excellent. For our own parts, we thiok tht 
Macready has so completely taken possession of the opinion of the town in thi 
character, that any actor who is admitted ‘o rival him must go considerably 0& 
yond him. 


with Macbeth to morrow ; and We hear, and can readily believe, that the 
gedy willbe gotup ina more perfect manner than on any previous occasi0 
In the minor department the rehearsals have occupied many weeks, and the 
most pains have been bestowed upon the music. In the time of John Kem) 
and Mrs. Siddons reliance was placed upon the attraction of the two great I 
presentatives of the two great characters, and the house was always crowded; 
but of late years many incidental advantages have been added, and among thet 
Locke’s music, which is of a most popular kind, and is never perfurmed withot! 
great and merited applause. So fuch attention has now and then been paid" 
this department of late years that it has thrown the leading personages 
much into the back-ground, whereas formerly they were the only promnet! 
portions of the exhibition Macbeth is to be followed by a new operetta #! 

‘The Students of Bonn,” a translation of Mr. Rodwell, with his origina! mus" 
To this piece we adverted several weeks ago, when it was first announe® 


From what we hear of it, we have little doubt of its complete success ; tbe 
music is very pretty and graceful 
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blonde, breat,, ie 


though but of a moment, and hark—the Over, | 


so many cadences; what are its slow, expressive, minute-like movements bu i 


seems to have been considered by the management sufficient to engagea|. 


athought. This isa vital error, and one, if persisted in, very likely to injyn 
permanently the interests of this great establishment; if the accessaries ay 
neglected, as they have hitherto been, we may a3 well dispense altogether with 


Lane and Covent-Garden, and are doubly attractive from the sedulous care be. | 
stowed upon the scenery and decorations of the scene, the management of the 
Italian Opera-House will be compelled, for their own interest’s sake, to attend | 
to these apparently trivial, but really important matters; the eye, gratified by § 


offensive than the poverty of scenery and decoration, the inadequacy of the | 


Some months ago we mentioned that they were to join Websiz ~ 
their first appearance for this season on Monday, the 4th of April, in the che — 


doubt—for the fact is beyond dispute—that Mrs. C. Kean is now the very bes * 


in the part, and we do not recollect that she ever performed it, therefore we ~ 


Certainly their performance is very different from his in many rt — 
spects, and not a few who see either of them will have ancient prejud:ces 


All we say is, that there 


cepting Claude Melnotte, in which we never seen anybody but Macready, and" 


At all events Macready will be beforehand with C. Kean, for he commencé! 
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